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ERRATA. 


In our leading article on Rachel, last week, some absurd mis- 
prints escaped the attention of the corrector, which, as they obscure 
the sense of the text, and turn it into absolute nonsense, we think 
it necessary to point out. 

In the sentence, “ There are yet a few to whom that gentle 
form, stealing along the scene like some white ghost,” &c., the com- 
positor substituted “ whited” for white—and the corrector allowed 
it to stand. 

in the sentence, “ Or as the fate-struck Phedra, sinking under 
the weight of an unholy passion, detesting herself for that which is 
inevitable,” &c., &c., the compositor substituted “ distracting” for 
detesting—and the corrector allowed it to stand. 

In the sentence, “To her the passions are as the keys of an 
instrument upon which the. impulses of her heart can play at will, 
as the fingers upon the clavier,” the compositor substituted “ it 
well” for at will, and “finger” for jfirgers—and the corrector 
allowed it to stand. 

Besides these, many other minor errors occurred, which 
materially injured the sense of the article. 





THE SWEDISH NIGHTINGALE, &c. &c. 


Tue credulous mob, like a courser unaware of its own 
power, has been whipped and spurred by its rider, The Press, 
into considering the “Swedish Nightingale” the greatest 
among living actresses and singers. Meanwhile Grisi,* the 
gorgeous bird of song, and Rachel, the black-browed queen of 
night, neglected and forlorn, look on, amazed at the fatuity of 
their old admirers. And, in sober truth, can any one, in the 
candour of his heart, refrain from condemning the thoughtless 
madness of the crowd ? 

A yoice of middling quality, clear and brilliant in the 
medium—tolerably resonant, but by no means sure, in the 
higher range—feeble in the lower range, and veiled through- 
out; an executivn generally correct, sometimes surprising, but 
mostly attracting by purity of intonation; a style that, in the 
adagio, occasionally soars into the highest regions of expression, 
but in the cabaletta, rarely overleaps the bounds of correct 
mediocrity—that frequently, both in the adagio and in the 
cabaletta, travesties sentiment by excess, and offends the 
polite ear by an obtrusion of lengthened trills and sons-filés ; 
a method of acting that, in tragedy, never rises above com- 
mon-place, in comedy is cold and ungenial, and in melo-drama 
is a dead flat of irreproachable insipidity ; a deportment which 
smacks of the laiti¢re; a gesture that is awkward, mono- 
tonous, and angular; a bye-play that is chiefly enforced by 
unmeaning ceillades, and nervous convulsions of the frame, 
signifying nothing ; a face of little expression, and a person 
of no salient womanly charms ; in short, a talent and a phy- 
sigue, that must be calmly judged as ordinary, and that chiefly 
pleases because it is new and youthful :—these units make up 
the sum of that inexplicable whole, which has enchanted the 
ear, taken captive the heart, and stultified the intelligence of 


two mighty nations—which has carved out a niche in the 
temple of history, where “ Allemayne and Britayne” shall 
stand, decked in the garb of Momus, with the super-adorn- 
ments of Midas’ ears and the cap and bells of modern ages ! 

Let your physiologists set their brains to work and explain 
this mystery. Albert Smith and Angus Reach—ye who 
compile the natural histories of snobs and bores, omitting to 
historify the most admirable specimens of either class—lay 
not down your quills until you have achieved the Natural 
History of Swedish Nightingales, and the Physiology of 
Mob-credulity. Week after week, as we mend our pens and 
proceed to our hebdomadal task, our eyes are regaled with 
myriads of paragraphs, in which the doings, and undoings, and 
not-doings, and going-to-doings of the ‘‘ Nightingale,” are set 
forth with as much minuteness of detail and display of type, as 
tough they were part and parcel of the Court Circular, and 
were of regal and reginal import. First we find that when 
she goes to Norwich, to extract a large sum of money from 
the pockets of the Norfolk choughs, the “ Nightingale” will 
be housed at the residence of the Bishop. Next we are 
informed, that, in company with the candid and magnificent 
Lablache, at the “ repeated solicitations” (see the Morning 
Post,) of Her Majesty, she pays a visit to the most august 
personage of this realm, at Osborne House, and comes back 
to London in time to play Amalia, in J Masnadieri, the judi- 
ciously-damned opera of Verdi. Then we stumble upon Felix 
Farley, who affords us one more of his “ tit-bits” in the 
Bristol Journal, to this effect :— . 

“It is stated that Jenny Lind was offered £400 to sing at Sheffield, 
BUT SHE DECLINED UNDER £1,000, as she has only one night disengaged 
during her stay in England, which expires at the latter end of Septem. 
ber.” : 

Now if this be true, is it not monstrous ?—and if it be 
untrue what must be the indignation of Mr. Farley’s abonnés 
—thus unblushingly gulled by a system of puffing which 
should be opposed by every man of judgment and candor? 

Further on we come to a letter from a correspondent of 
the Liverpool Chronicle, which, despite the air of frankness 
it assumes, is neither more nor less than a puff in another 
form :— 

“JENNY LIND. 
‘To the Editor of the Liverpool Chronicle. 

“‘Sir—I have been informed that a certain music seller in Liverpool 
has made an arrangement to the following effect, with the party who has 
undertaken to delight the inhabitants of Liverpool, and neighbourhood, 
with the notes of the Swedish nightingale:—The said music seller has 
agreed to give. a sum of money for a number of the boxes, and when the 
box -book, or plan, is opened, it will be found that all the. best. places 
will be marked taken ; the plan is then to advertise places at,a premium, 
and the forestalling dealer will, no doubt, pocket a handsomesum., . This 
is unfair on the part of the management, and, if true, I trust the public 
will mark their sense of such trafficking, and let the speculator fill his 





places as he best can. Surely, the admittance, £1 11s. 6d. each, is high 
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enough, without sanctioning the greet iy dy conduc ct of a needy tradesman. 
If the above be untrive, I ‘hope the nian twill give it a re denial. 
It is’ my-intention, | ‘howevel } tobe! enttit Sis 
Opened)‘ onthe day \ stated Hn tibody t, and I protiitse- you fa 
report of the state of the box plan et me give the music seller a little 
advice, which is, to mind his shop and let speculation alone. —Yours, 
“One Beninp THE Scenes.” 


Need we point out where the puff lies, cunningly as it is 
wrapped up in the attack upon a music-seller? 


But while we are upon the matter we may as well give our 
friend the Morning Posta turn. ‘The following oddly-phrased 
puff is not beside the subject, and may lead, at any rate, to 
‘yet more sober and useful reflection. It is apropos of 
Tuesday’s performance at the Opera, and is quite a gem in 
its way :— 

“The sea, however rough, did not prevent Lablache and Lind returning 
from Osborne House in time for the opera. I Masnadieri was given last 
night for the last time, and however divided opinions prevailed, was warmly 
received ; apart Jenny, Coletti, and Bouché, each of whom, in different 
degrees, commanding a reception such as belongs alone to super-eminent 
artistes and well-proven favourites of the public. As to Gardoni, one 
would not have regretted this new opera being given this season, were 
it only that it has put to the test all this young artiste can effect drama- 
tically as well as vocally as a tenore di sforza. This opera, with ils 
consequent expenditure, however, forms one of the brightest efforts of the 
season, as part of a principle so long neglected, and as a duty now 
redeemed, It is not only that it is utterly disgraceful for the greatest 
theatre in Europe to be constantly borrowing and never returning any 
lyrical rEsouRCEs, but the production of novelty is essential, in the long 
run, to the existence as well as to the progress of art, as a boon to 
encourage the rise of new composers. One can but smile at those who 
would have it considered as the greatest merit to eNAcT only old works. 
This is a very convenient and economical process of management ; but 
even the chefs-d’aurre will not live on the stage unless new and interest- 
ing works, even though they be inferior, do not keep up the FILIATION ; 
as we see in the drama, the faultless works even of Shakspere without a 
stage, because in our age the real dramatists are too rare to produce a 
sufficient number of plays to keep up the interest in classical works. 
To-morrow Sonnambula will be given for the last, and on Saturday we 
hope Le Nozze for the first time this season, with such a cast as was 
never before thought of.” 

It is amusing to remark the wriggling about Verdi’s opera. 
Even the Post cannot get over the fact of its disastrous failure ; 
and the boast about managerial wisdom and liberality is some- 
what vague when we consider on what worthless stuff mana- 
gerial wisdom and liberality has been in this instance expended. 
The blow at the Royal Italian Opera is well intended, but 
misses the mark ; since no one will deny that it is much better to 
perform good old operas well than bad new ones ill. The 
term FILIATION is employed with a beautiful independence of 
meaning ; and the “ never-before thought of” cast of Figaro 
is very amusing, when we consider that it is inferior both in 
completeness and in individual excellence to the cast at the 
rival establishment. 

The next puff that attracts our attention is more astonishing 
than all the rest :—first, because it contains a comparison 
between Malibran and Lind, and gives the palm to the Jatter, 
with singular contempt of truth; and second, because it 
appears in the respectable pages of Blackwood’s Magazine :— 

‘*Tue Irattan Opera AND Jenny Linp.—Her Majesty’s Theatre 
upon a gala night presents a very gorgeous spectacle, and I do not 
wonder that, apart from the’music, it isa place of so much attraction. 
The mere sight of the company is enough to strike us poor provincials 
with astonishment ; for I believe that in no other assemblage in the 
world will you see so much beauty, rank, and elegance congregated 
as here.’ The opera of the evening Was the Sonnambula, and after the 
éurtain had risen, and the preliminary scene “was over, a fair, fresh, 
innocent-looking girl, attired in peasant costume, tripped upon the stage, 
and the storm of applause which literally shook the house welcomed the 
appearance of the famous Swedish singer. On 5 Renee Se greet 
charm of her’performances seems to be'this—that she combines together 
in extraordinory perfection the leading qualities of the actress and the 











singer.* Nothing could be more natural, more touching, or more beau- 
gest than the manner in w lei whe einbodied the character of Amina, and 

peri Ran wits tle ga entry! Of the exquisite Malibran, before me. 

But Ma tidal Mer gtdice and. genius, wis more ‘ar fifeial than 
Jenny Lind. ‘She always made it visible to you that Somewhat of her 
simplicity was assumed; and occasionally she rather imitated the archness 
of the grisette, than the soft, modest, and yet playful demeanour of the 
village maiden. Jenny, on the other hand, is faultless in the expression 
of her emotions. ‘ Whether she is giving way to a burst of confiding 
love, or chiding her’ betrothed for his jealousy, or repelling with vexed 
impatience the approaches of the libertine count, she never for a moment 
is untrue to the proper’nature of her character. J never saw any thing 
so perfect as the sleep-walking ecene; Siddons could not have vone it 
better: and if mesmerism had often such charming pupils, it would 
soon become a popular science. Her voice in singing is most charming, 
but I think it strikes one less with surprise at its compass, than with 
delight at the exquisite melody and birdlike clearness of its tones. Indeed, 
no more appropriate name could have been bestowed on her than that 
by which she is now familiar throughout Europe—the peerless Nighitngale 
of Sweden.’’ 

That old ‘' Christopher North” should have issued from 
the mountains, to write such a jumble of unmeaning 
rubbish, we confess, surprises us not a little; but we presume 
he had a good place for his trouble. Nevertheless, is it not a 
sad thing for art, that one of the great whips of criticism, the 
boasted enemy of charlatans, the crusher of rising genius in 
the bud, the mighty censor of letters, the brag, the bully, the 
swaggerér of the monthly press, the critic who lashed with his 
wordy cat-o’-nine-tails the brawny shoulders of Wordsworth, 
the nervous frame of Byron, and the frail form of Shelley ; is 
it not a sad thing for art that even this self-constituted authority, 
so severe in censure, so chary of praise, so suspicious of inno- 
vation, so sceptical of original merit, should thus condescend 
to enroll himself among the motley company of puffers, that, 
defying the God of truth, set up a golden calf in Horeb, and 
kneel down, cringing, in the dust before it! 

But we are tired of the subject. No one will accuse us of 
having received with coldness the claims of Madlle. Jenny Lind 
on her first appearance here. We were even studious to be 
kind, wishing rather to foster a youthful talent by encourage- 
ment than to blight it by disdain. But when after her 
striking failure in Norma, a part she attempted at the most 
unwise suggestion of her friends, we find her admirers not 
only lauding her for greatness where they should have cen- 
sured her for mediocrity, but instituting comparisons in her 
favour at the expence of Grisi, and even of RacHEt, our 
patience js utterly exhausted, and we can but lift up our 
hands in amazement and our voice in remonstrance. It 
remains to be seen how long this madness will endure. We 
give it until next season, between when and now the eyes of 
the provincials will be opened, and the fever of the metropo- 
litans abated. Madile. Jenny Lind will then fall ‘into the 
position for which nature and art have qualified her—that of 
a clever and promising, but not of a great, much less of an 
extraordinary dramatic singer. 

[In the above, which we have been requested to insert and 
insert with pleasure, although we consider it somewhat over- 
drawn, will be recognised the style and the initial of an 
ancient and highly respected conductor of the Musical 
World.—Ep. | 

* Which insinuated that the great charm of an actress and singer is that 
she can act and sing :—a platitude worthy of the magazine that voted 
Coventry Patmore flat. Ep. 





SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE, 


THE preservation of Shakspere’s house continues to absorb 
universal attention. Letters have appeared in sundry papers, 
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most of which laud the projection of the undertaking, and are 
not stinting in their vituperations, against Lord Morpeth and 
Her Majesty’s government, for their refusal of co-operation 
and assistance. But while the government is apathetic, 
Prince Albert comes forward, and the Queen Dowager, and 
others of high names with the Corporation of Stratford, all 
subscribing handsomely—at least so we read in the Examiner, 
which gives the following on dit. 


“We understand that a communication has been addressed to the 
committee of the Shaksperian Society, at Stratford-upon-Avon, by 
command of Prince Albert, intimating that it is the intention of His 
Royal Highness to contribute a donation of £250 to the fund which it 
is proposed to raise for the purchase of Shakspere’s house. This 
munificent contribution has been rendered still more valuable to the 
Committee by the assurance which accompanies it of the strong 
interest felt by His Royal Highness in the preservation, as national 
property, of a dwelling which is connected with the greatest name’ in 
English literature. Her Majesty the Queen Adelaide has been graciously 
pleased to honor the proceedings of the committee by her patronage and 
a donation of £100. And the Corporation of Stratford has voted the 
very liberal donation of £100 for the same object.’’ 


We read the same announcement in the London and Liver- 
pool Advertiser. But the strangest thing is yet behind. 
Another letter has appeared in the Examiner, which is likely 
to bring the undertaking to a very different issue from what 
was expected. It would appear, were we to judge from this 
letter, that Shakspere’s house—so called—is not Shakspere’s 
house at all, and that all the war of words, which has been 
lately engendered by Mr. Walter Savage Landor’s enthusiastic 
letter in the Examiner, has had its origin in a fantasy and is 
likely to end in smoke. The letter runs thus :— 


“To the Editor of the Examiner. 

‘*S1r.—There is an enthusiastic and generous letter in your Examiner, 
of the 24th of last month, from Mr. Walter Savage Landor, complaining 
that Government, and Lord Morpeth in particular, had refused to purchase 
the house in Henley-street, Stratford-on-Avon, which has been for 
many years exhibited as that in which the immortal Bard of Avon first 
drew his breath. For the information of Mr. Landor, and I fear of 
many cthers, I take this means to inform him and them, from proofs 
which I could hereafter give, that the house in which Shakspere was 
born is no more known than is the birth-place of Homer, of the prophet 
Isaiah, or of the divine legislator, Moses. These sacred and profane 
writers are known only through their works; but through them they 
must be known till chaos shall return and time be no more, and this 
Ought to be enough. I greatly admire the spirit and generosity exhibited 
in Mr. Landor’s letter; but I should most sadly have grieved if the 
Government had coincided in his views. An old friend of mine, a native 
of Stratford-on-Avon and an idoliser of Shakspere, and myself, some 
few years since, through the public press, endeavoured to do away with 
this deception ; but the exhibition of the old dwelling was profitable to 
the show-woman, and visitors, in such a case, had no objection to be 
deceived ; and so it has gone on to the present day, and perhaps will go 
on: but Lord Morpeth and the Government shall have my most hearty 
thanks for not making themselves agents of or participators in it. For 
the information of Mr. Landor, whose generous enthusiasm I so greatly 
admire, I shall be happy to look up, should he wish it, the publication 
in which the proofs of the deception above stated appeared, and I have 
no doubt whatever but they will be perfectly satisfactory to his mind. 
It is sufficient for the lovers of Shakspere, and the inhabitants of 
Stratford-on-Avon in particular, to know that theirs is the birth-place of 
the Bard; and if I were an inhabitant of that town, it might perhaps 
afford me little pleasure to reflect, that for aught 1 knew, or any one 
élse knew, the house which I inhabited might stand on the very spot over 
which was the room in which the wonderful child, William Shakspere 
first drew his breath. If this would not afford me pleasure—for it is 
merely conjectural—I can affirm on grounds free from suspicion, that 
oftentimes some pleasurable sensations do arise in my’ mind, when I 
reflect that the groundwork of the little education I received was laid in 
the same school in which the boy, William Shakspere, with his satchel 
and shining morning face, went unwillingly (perhaps) to school. This, 
I observe, to me has always been a source of pleasure: I mention it, 
however, not I hope in the spirit of vanity, as a “‘laudator temporis 


personal knowledge of the matters concerning which I write. And with 
this conclusion I subscribe myself, 3 
Your obedient servant, 

Geo. Wiains, Parsonage, Wiz, near Manningtree, Aug. 3, 1847; 

The above letter is apparently written by one who is 
satisfied he can prove what he advances. We have little 
doubt that Mr. Walter Savage Landor will at once accept the 
proffer of Mr. Wilkins, and investigate the mystery of 
Shakspere’s birth-place. After the above letter it is not to 
be expected that any one would advance a doit in the way 
of subscription until Mr. Wilkins’s communication be proved 
to be an error, and the birth-place of the poet be incontro- 
vertibly established. From the commencement we did ‘not ‘put 
much heart in the undertaking ; we conceived that it’ would 
be nothing better than expending energy and enthusiasm in a 
wrong direction’ to glorify the poet, and we shrunk from 
over-exerting ourselves in theycause, because we conceived 
that the preservation of the house was an utter impossibility 
for more than a very brief period; but we nevertheless spied 
faintly in the distance a real good that would result therefrom. 
The attention of the public would be called to the fact that 
no national Monument has been erected to him who was the 
greatest of all England’s great men, and that it would be time 
now to entertain a thought of honoring Shakspere with some 
lasting memorial to which every individual in the kingdom 
might have it in his power to bring his offering. Let the 
money already collected for the preservation of a house, where 
he was not born, stand as the first item on the list for the 
subscription to the new national Shaksperian monument, and 
let a general collection take place throughout the ‘united 
kingdom. Even were the house proved to be that in which 
Shakspere was born, we should vote for the money being laid 
out towards the’ erection of a national monument, ‘for 
expended in that way alone would it have any enduring 
results. Mr. Wilkins’s letter is quite satisfactory to us; and 
we have no doubt a cheat has been long practised on the 
public, which should be ‘immediately investigated © and 
exposed. We trust’ ‘that those who subscribed towards the 
preservation of Shakspere’s birth-place will not, when the 
deception is laid bare, withdraw their several sums, but leave 
them in the hands of the committee, to go towards, what we 
have already hinted at, the erection of a Granp NaTIoNAL 
MonvuMENT IN HONOR OF SHAKSPERE. , 





RONCONI. 
(From the London and Liverpool Advertiser.) : 
Of Signor Ronconi as a mere singer, we shall. not speak. His 
high talent in this respect is universally acknowledged, and it is 
not to be forgotten, that he alone, of all the barytones at present 
in England, has known how to conciliate the favour of a far more 
fastidious public than our own—that of Paris. But as an actor 
Signor Ronconi has, as yet, had scant measure of justice done to 
his genius—for a man of genius he undoubtedly is, and such men 
ate rare upon the stage. France owns but one great tragic’ artist 
—a woman—we, of course allude to Mademoiselle Rachel. We 
ourselves have none. Germany is at present equally wanting; 
and on the Italian stage with the exception of Madame Grisi, we 
find none but Signor Ronconi. Unrivalled as the genius of 
Lablache in the buffo, is that of Ronconi im the higher and nobler 
walk of his art, Since the elder Kean we have seen’ no arfist to 
be compared with him. Possibly he is too prone to sacrifice a 
merely vocal beauty to a great dramatic effect, but’ this is a fault 
which we should be pleased to recognize more frequently in the 
lyric artist. Anything-is preferable to the cut and dry mode of 
vocalisation which realizes the score only, without touching the 
intention or the inspiration of the com r. On the third act of 
Maria di Rohan, that of Ronconi—for it would ‘be absurd to im- 





acti,” me “ quero,” but merély to show to Mr, Landor that I have some 





pute it in the present instance to Donizetti—the fate of the opeta 
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rests. Were the music poorer and weaker than it is, such acting 
as that of Signor Ronconi, in conjunction. with his fine vocal 
execution of the part, must have carried it triumphantly through. 
The first burst of indignant surprise, and the fine touch of sorrow 
with which it concludes, on seeing the portrait, were worthy of any 
artist. Rachel never surpassed it. Equally fine was the terrible 
smile with which the injured husband gazed on the weapon which 
was to revenge him—and grander still the attitude in which he 
received the lover. It was a picture conceived and executed with 
the will and eye of a painter—a subject for study rather than for 
mere admiration. ‘The bravi with which the scene was mingled 
by the audience, were—fine as in a vocal point of view, it un- 
doubtedly was—directed to the magnificent acting of Ronconi, 
and when he was a second time called before the curtain, it was to 
respond to the unanimous enthusiasm of a public rarely moved 
so completely from their proverbial coldness. As a great tragic 
delineation, the part must take place and rank—in spite of the 
comparative poverty of the score—at the side of the highest 
exertions of tragic genius. Not a gesture which was not instinct 
with it—not a note but was subservient to the tragic purpose of 
the actor escaped from Signor Ronconi. He is a clever buffo 
singer, but as a male tragedian he stands alone on the modern 
stage. This is high praise—but we appeal to the whole range of 
Ronconi’s serious parts to justify it. Why is it that the Direction 
of the Italian Opera at Covent Garden do not produce the Beatrice 
di Tenda as well as the Maria di Rohan? It is a better opera, 
and Signor Konconi would find in it even greater scope for the 
display of his powers. 


RACHEL AT MANCHESTER. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 

Many of your provincial readers, who may not have had 
the good fortune to have seen Rachel, would think the leader 
in last Saturday’s Musical World a rhapsody. Your Man- 
chester readers who have had that. good fortune can now 
vouch for its.truthfulness in every line, except the one about 
her so soon quitting England’s shores. Luckily for us in the 
north, before returning to ‘‘ La Belle France,” Rachel has 
accepted engagements for Manchester, Liverpool, and, we 
believe, Edinburgh and Glasgow also. The spirited pro- 
prietor of our Theatre Royal, not content with giving us 
Jenny Lind, has this week furnished one of the highest in- 
tellectual treats that ever was given in a theatre in Man- 
chester. In a theatrical experience of some two-and-twenty 
years, we never witnessed any dramatic acting at all ap- 
proaching that of Mdlle. Rachel, on Monday, in Camille, in 
Corneille’s tragedy of Les Horaces. Who could think, to see 
that fragile yet graceful form, gliding as it were, upcn the stage 
—that it was capable of displiying such extraordinary power ? 
We must confess that we were not in any ecstacies with 
French tragedy—the strict adherence to the unities of time 
and place—the unvarying unchanging scene—the monotonous 
declamation in stilted tones of ‘long speeches, all in rhyme, 
whieh, however varied in intonation by the talent of the 
different actors, still becomes wearisome, from the measure 
being the same, and an unavoidable sing or whining em- 
phasis being given to the concluding word of each line. In 
spite of all this, however, when Rachel was once on the stage, 
we forgot every thing in admiration and wonder at the ethe- 
realized being before us! We were fascinated and could not 
withdraw our gaze! It is impossible to find terms to express 
adequately what is felt by every one on witnessing such a 
performance. All usual phrases seem so out of place in 
allusion to her—and, as to criticising, what is there to criti- 
cise ?—her performance is perfection from beginning to end ! 
To point out beauties even is difficult where all is so great, 
suffice it to say, that every scene of her’s was witnessed with 
wonder and delight. The last and greatest scene of all, where 








she curses Rome and goads her brother to the fatal catas- 
trophe, electrified the house and in spite of its bad taste, and 
the evident exhaustion of the great tragedian, Rachel was 
summoned before the curtain, after her mimic death, to receive 
the customary but ill-timed tribute to her transcendent talents. 
The entire audience rose, the occupants of the dress circle, 
pit stalls, and all to cheer her. She appears to-night in 
Phedra, on Friday in Virginie, and Saturday, her last night 
and benefit (so say the bills), in Jeanne d’Arc. The rest of 
Mr. Mitchell’s company do not call for any particular remark ; 
all are respectable, at any rate, and that is much to say when 
appearing beside such a brilliant planet, for Rachel is more 
than a star. Malle. Rabut pleased, indeed delighted us very 
much in Valerie ou L’ Aveugle, in which she took the part of 
the blind girl; she played it admirably and with great feeling; 
at its close she was summoned before the curtain. There was 
a bumper house, so far as regards dress circle and stalls, a 
good pit, and the rest of the house empty.- French plays do 
not attract a gallery audience, but we were surprised to see 
so few in thé upper circle of boxes. The critique you gave 
in last week’s number of the performance of the glorious 
band of amateurs, for the benefit of Leigh Hunt, from the 
Liverpool Chronicle, would apply exactly to the same per- 
formance in Manchester. Dickens was truly great, he re- 
minded us in Jerry Bumps of Charles Mathews ; so perfect is 
his study that he could prompt any one at fault, and in one 
instance gave a little bit, impromptu, to fill up a momentary 
lapsus of one of his brother amateurs. As the actors appeared, 
and each well-known name was recognised in the persons of 
its owner, they were, one and all, warmly welcomed by the 
audience, especially Dickens, Lemon, Jerrold, Leech, and 
Cruikshank, It was a gratifying affair on all hands and 
most gratifying in its results. It is supposed that the net 
proceeds of the two performances will realize something like 
3700, after paying the unavoidable expenses of the theatres, 
advertising, &c. To their honour, be it said, not one of the 
gentlemen, who thus devoted their time and their talents to 
the aid of their less fortunate brethren would receive a 
fraction towards their travelling expenses from London and 
back. They are repaid ere this in their own hearts ! 





A Treatise on the “Affinities” of Gothe, 
IN ITS WORLD-HISTORICAL SIGNIFICANCE, 
DEVELOPED ACCORDING TO ITS MORAL AND ARTISTICAL VALUE, 
Translated from the German of Dr. Heinrich Theodor Rétscher, 
Professor at the Royal Gymnasium at Bromberg. 


CHAPTER I1,—(continued from page 505). 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SINGLE CHARACTERS IN THE “AFFINITIES,” 


Arrer we have seen the calm image of Charlotte in its great 
characteristic, we may watch it in the expression of its internal 
emotion and its feelings. In describing the Captain, we have already 
hinted that his clear understanding, his insight into everything prac- 
tical—altogether the security of his nature must necessarily make a 
lively impression upon a heart like Charlotte’s. This is the more 
natural, as Edward’s qualities cannot in any degree counterbalance 
his own. But how will Charlotte display herself on being thus 
overtaken by her feelings? Canshe eversuccumb to them? Can 
the passionate feeling ever so print itself in her heart, that she will 
no more be able to separate from it? According to what we have 
already developed, this is impossible. With an individuality sharply 
delineated, the manner of its emotion is always prefigured to us in 
the firmly-impressed fundamental characteristics. Thus at the very 
sight of Charlotte we are already internally convinced of that solu- 
tion, which is confirmed to us in the seauel. 

In our first section we have shown way, according to the subject- 
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matter and the whole keeping of our work of art, the feminine 
nature must stand in the foreground. The poet has, therefore, in 
the two feminine individualities, which exhibit to us the necessary 
forms of the solution in the struggle between the natural force of 
feeling and the law of morality, perfectly carried out the process of 
this development. Charlotte has, therefore, naturally had a 
greater abundance of thought bestowed upon her than her cor- 
relate, the captain. 

According to her nature, the unfolding of this character will be 
completed in two necessary moments, which grow before our eyes : 
in the contradiction and the contest of the heart with itself, and in 
the perfect victory of the moral idea. According to what has been 
developed, the exhibition of the latter naturally takes thé first po- 
sition, and is disclosed on all sides in its full effectiveness. “ Persons 
who keep the same pace must become indispensable to each other ; 
a reciprocal good-will must result.” With this reflection the poet 
introduces the sympathy of Charlotte for the Captain The good- 
will, therefore, properly arises from this, that each one sees himself 
furthered by the ofiae ; it is, if we may venture on the expression, 
in a certain measure drawn along by the understanding in its very 
origin, and is not that pure disinterested feeling, which immediately 
seizes on the whole man, which entirely loses itself in the object, 
and without any reflection lives in it, on the contents and basis of 
feeling. Even in the manner, in which Charlotte’s sympathy for 
her friend is for the first time shown, a remarkable trait ‘of her in- 
dividuality is brought forward. ‘“ A sure proof of her good-will 
was this, that she quite calmly allowed to be destroyed a beautiful 
resting-place, which she had particularly sought out and adorned in 
commencing her improvements, and which was opposed to his plan, 
without having even the least unpleasant sensation.” If we con- 
sider that Charlotte’s understanding had already approved the 
Captain’s plan, we shall consider the voluntary abandonment of her 
favorite seat as a proof rather of a calm affectionate good-will than of 
passion, properly so called. In this trait, we already perceive that 
it will hardly assume the aspect of consuming passion. In general 
a sympathy, which only gradually increases, excludes the peculiar 
quality of real passion. By this, we by no means say that passion 
cannot and must not increase, but still, in its very commencement, 
it will be announced as a force, suddenly* and unconsciously pene- 
trating the whole individuality ; we must, as it were. from the first 
quivering of the flash, already feel a foreboding of the consuming 
flame. In considering Ottilia, we shall not be in want of a voucher 
for what we have said, and a counterpart of what we have de- 
scribed. 

With individuals who, by equality of pace, have become valuable 
to each other, the whole intensity of feeling will be preeminently 
manifested in those moments, when the furthering companion is to 
be removed from their presence. Thus, with Charlotte, the power 
of the feeling for her friend, which has been hitherto suppressed, 
breaks forth at the moment when she learns from the Count that 
she is to lose him. But her natural mastery over herself gives her 
before company an artificial self-possession. ‘ Yet she was inter- 
nally torn, nay, so moved, that she looked out for a fitting moment 
to withdraw from the company. The full heart was opened for the 
first time in solitude ; the thought of the loss, which had hitherto 
been so far from her. thrcugh the sweet habit of living together, 
now maintained its full present power. The tears, already on the 
half-way, burst from her eyes, and now she flung herself into the 
narrow space of the httle hermitage, and abandoned herself entirely 
to a pain—a passion—a despair, of the possibility of which, a few 
moments before, she had not even the slightest suspicion.” With 
a nature like Charlotte’s we measure, by such an outbreak of 
feeling, the greatness of the heart-force. If in this individuality 
the perfect victory of the moral consciousness over the natural 
force of feeling is to be exhibited, we cannot dispense with the 
expression of the latter, to comprehend the importance of the 
former. Even Charlotte must become a prey to such a moment. 

This involuntary force, which the feelings, in opposition to moral 
consciousness, exercise upon Charlotte, is now manifested*in a 
double way: first, in the region of imagination, and then in the 
domain of reality. The first forms into living shapes that which 





4 * The German word is stronger: “urpldtzlich,” that is, with original sud- 
lenness, 








governs us internally. Here it appears as the involuntary forming 
power, of which man is not master, but which first rightly unveils 
his most internal condition. The very fact that he is unable to 
destroy the forms which force themselves upon his imagination, and 
to supply their place with others, exhibits him to us, in this activity, 
as the product of a “will-less” power. To have fallen so com- 
pletely under this power, that the imagination must, as it were, 
make living the image which rests upon the ground of feeling, that, 
in opposition to all better knowledge, it comes forth victurious— 
this makes the tone of the man, at such moments, perfectly unfree, 
and the man himself the mere instrument of anatural power. This 
is shown in Charlotte at the moment, when, with her husband in 
her arms, she is not able to banish the image of the Captain, when 
each of the two impassioned persons commits the crime of thouyht, 
and the imagination, by its right, which it maintains, announces the 
strength which the natural force of feeling has enveloped the indi- 
vidual. 

After such a crime, which appears in the soft element of the 
imagination, ought we to wonder that reality also demands its 
tribute, and obtains it the sooner, the more intimate the individual 
has made himself with the object of his affection, the more he, 
while apparently guiltless, has filled himself with that object ? But 
reality properly avenges only the innocent compliance on this 
willingly-moving power, and, at the same time, reveals the truth of 
this innocence and of this play of imagination. But here also the 
character of the surprise must not be denied: It is not a situation 
derived from the subject (person), nor designed by that subject, 
that must unfold to us the power of the heart. This wonld pre- 
suppose a familiar intercourse with the enemy watching within, an 
open compact, which it would be difficult, nay, impossible to break 
—nay, the individual would already have parted with moral shame. 
The more involuntary all appears to be, the more chance has intro- 
duced the fatal situation, the more decidedly does the sensation, 
which has hitherto been kept back by circumspection break forth. 
Here, for the first time, it is clear, what litthe command the most 
sensible arid most confident natures have over themselves, and how 
all real moral consistency must be gained by a struggle with the 
evil one. It is not until reality opens the precipice to which the 
individuals are led by the “affinity” of their feelings, that they 
completely recognise it, and trembling shrink back. 

All must be combined to augment the danger for Charlotte 
and the Captain, and to make manifest the astonished feeling. 
Charlotte filled with the image of the friend, who is now about to 
depart, on a waving boat, at the breaking in of darkness, confided by 
remarkable circumstances to her friend as a beloved burden, which 
he is to carry to terra firma, and finally clasped in the arms of 
this man, who is so passionately moved, and is so dear to her, is 
no more able to oppose a safe resistance to the elements which 
thus storm upon her ; her strength seems for a moment to succumb 
to such a special coincidence of circumstances and her nature 
otherwise so certain of itself to depart from its equilibrium. This 
moment of self-forgetfulness is however, at the same time, a turning 
point for Charlotte. It only serves to collect again the usual 
strength, which has been forced back and to summon it to energetic 
resistance. With a nature, which is always accustomed to be 
conscious of itself—to command itself, such a momeut of self. 
forgetfulness makes an epoch for our entire life, shows it the 
danger in which it is floating, and summons every power to meet 
it. But if man has once comprehended his inmost emotions in 
words, he appears before them, to a certain degree, in the cha- 
racter of a master. Hence Charlotte’s clear moral mind cele- 
brates here — just where it seems to have lost itself — its most 
beautiful triumph, which in the most eloquent exhortation to self- 
controul manifested itself with as much dignity, as with a spirit 
truly feminine. “ We cannot prevent this moment from makin 
an epoch in our lives, but it depends on ourselves, whether it will 
be worthy of us. You must depart, dear friend, and you will 
depart. I can only forgive you—I can only forgive myself, if we 
have the courage to change our position, since it does not depend 
on ourselves to alter our sentiments.” In these words the usual 
position of Charlotte is expressed in the most concentrated and 
all-sided manner. In this self-possession, what a trembling of the 
heart,—in the victory, what an uneasy care, not to tempt the 
strength once more and play a thoughtless game with danger! 
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We here penetrate the self-consciousness, of a moral, self-con- 
trolling nature, which at once considers the moment as a warning 
to its moral dignity, to which it has to respond, with a conscious- 
ness of guilt, which can only. be atoned by persevering in the 
former! How equally removed from a fluttering palliation of what 
has happened, and a presumptuous confidence in one’s own 
strength! How clearly at last does her pure sense distinguish 
that which is inevitable and not to be annihilated in the senti- 
ments, from that which belongs to the freedom of man, and by 
which therefore his guilt can be alone conditioned. For it is not 
until that which is not to be destroyed, that region of feeling 
which lies beyond her power is known as such, that the individual, 
by means of his freedom, is able to escape its consequences. Here 
first begins the imputation of guilt. For the lust. ground, for the 
sentiment, which has attained the immediateness of feeling, the 
individual can no more be made responsible, but he can be made 
so, if he does not voluntarily endeavour to free himself from 
the dark power he has recognised. Hence all that Charlotte can 
require of herself and her friend is to change their positions. This 
first brings to the light of day, that which ripens in the deepest 
abyss, this first calls forth the fatality of an invincible sentiment to 
a tragic conflict, in which it is certain of victory. 


(To be continued.) 


*,* To prevent misunderstanding, it may be stated that the copyright of this 
translation belongs solely to the translator. 





SONNET. 
‘No. XLVII. 

THERE was a time I hoped to find repose— 

Hoped that life’s troubles would ere long be past— 

Small troubles those; they were not such, as cast 
On the heart, scorch it till it wildly glows.— 
Yes I then hoped that I should shortly close 

The gate upon all worldly troubles fast, 

And calmly seek in mine own soul at last 
That. holy fount which for the chosen flows. 
But all those tranquil hopes are now no more; 

They were young dreams of what could never be. 

Tis mine to float on. waters-without shore, 
Without a goal :—-repose js not for me. 

And I will bid the angry billows. roar, 

Hating repose. Roll on, thou stormy sea.—N. D. 





ss DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE. 
Paincgss’s.—This theatre closed for the season on Saturday 
night. The.entertainments consisted of some minor pieces, 
the. principal. parts of which were sustained by Mr. Charles 
Mathews.. Mr. Maddox, in the course of the evening, deli- 
vered the following address :— 


“* Ladies and Gentlemen,—After having, with the exception of a vaca- 
tion of ten days, kept open house continually for two-and-twenty months, 
I, thanks to your kind patronage, bring my season, for the seventh time, 
to a successful termination. My expenditure has been great, but your 
generous support has not only enabled me to reimburse myself, but has 
given me a fair margin of profit into.the bargain. { do not, ladies and 

tlemen, make so unwise a boast as to say that * This is the only thea- 
tre in which the legitimate drama has found a refuge’—or hazard so 
unfounded an assertion as that, ‘even when Shakspere speaks, it is to 
scanty audiences;’. on the contrary, Shakspere does speak here, has 
spoken here, to anything but ‘scanty audiences,’ as crowded audiences 
and.my. pocket can testify. J think that we are as ‘legitimate’ as any- 
body. Mr. Macready and Mrs. Butler are ‘ legitimate,’ lawful children— 
true. representatives of our divine bard, And is not the talented Miss 
Cushman—whom I first had the honour of introducing to a. British 
public—‘ legitimate,’ too? And, by the way, I am proud to tell you that 
I have formed an engagement with that lady to appear in Shaksperian 
plays, in conjunction with Mr. Macready, on the opening of our next 
campaign. If that be not ‘legitimate,’ 1 know not what is, After all, the 
true test of public opinion is well-filled benches, such as I now see around 
me, and the very first season that, in making up my accounts, I find that 
Iam a loser, I shall think ‘there is something rotten in the state of 
Depmark,’ and that my mode of cutering,for your amusement is un- 
palatable; but until that time arrives I shall pursue my, present.course, 
exerting all my energies to please, to give you every satisfaction; and, 


when I issue my programme for the forthcoming season, I feel convinced 
that the important engagements it will announce will secure a continu- 
ance of your kind patronage. For the unvarying success which has 
attended my labours as lessee of this theatre, I beg to tender you my 
most sincere thanks; and, furling the banner of the Princess’s for. a few 
weeks, in the name of myself and the ladies and gentlemen of this estae 
blishment, I most gratefully and respectfully bid you farewell.” 

We are very well pleased to hear that Mr. Maddox has 
obtained a fair ‘‘ margin of profit,” as he poetically calls it, to 
reimburse him for his expenditure, and we agree with him 
that it would be unwise to make a boast “that his was the 
only theatre in which the legitimate drama had found a refuge” 
—simply because it would not be true. Certainly Mr. Maddox 
has flown his endeavours at the highest quarry of legitimacy, 
and if he has not always succeeded in running down the game 
to the best advantage, it must be attributed to combinations 
of circumstances over which he could have no control. It 
is only at the Princess’s Theatre that one of the greatest 
actors of modern times, Macready, has now a chance of being 
seen. In the double engagement of Macready and Miss 
Cushman, the manager is determined to take the theatrical 
town by storm; and if these great artists be well-supported 
by a creditable company—we don’t want all Cushmans and 
Macreadys—we have much faith in the issue, and prognos- 
ticate a plenary harvest to the treasury of the Princess’s. 
Now have we some hopes of seeing King John performed, and 
Henry the Eighth, and other plays of Shakspere, not hack- 
neyed of late, and performed to perfection as far as the 
principal parts are concerned. We cannot conclude without 
wishing Mr. Maddox every success in his endeavour to uphold 
the Shaksperian drama at this theatre, and trust that the issue 
of the season approaching may be such as his fondest expecta- 
tions would warrant. 

Mr. Maddox liberally granted his theatre on Thursday 
night for a performance for the benefit of the deceased actor, 
Mr, Walton. The Wife of Sheridan Knowles, Mrs. Fanny 
Butler taking the part of the heroine, and Mr. Creswick that 
of the hero ; the farce of Somebody Else, with Mr. C. Mathews 
and Madame Vestris as Hans and Minnie; the Jacobite, with 
Mr. Buckstone as John Duck ; and the farce of Early Closing, 
constituted the entertainments of the evening. The house 
was well attended. 

Sapter’s WEtts.—A section from the late Drury Lane 
Operatic Company have been giving entertainments at this 
house for some time past. The corps consist of the’ Misses 
Rainforth and Rebecca Isaacs, and Messrs. Allen, Borrani, 
Horncastle, &c.; the band is by no means indifferent, and 
the choruses seem well trained. We strolled eastwards a few 
nights since, and saw Maritana very creditably performed at 
the Sadler’s Wells. Allen’s Don Cesar was decidedly the 
best operatic Don we have seen, and the other parts were well 
filled, Maritana being sustained by Miss Rainforth in her 
usual unpretending and expressive manner. The operas 
already performed by the Company, besides Maritana, we 
understand, have been Sonnambula, Norma, &c. Mr. Tully 
is the conductor, and Mr. Griesbach the leader—both highly 
efficient officers. . 

Surrey,—A son of the celebrated John Reeve made his 
first appearance on the stage on Monday evening at this 
theatre. He took his father’s great part of Marmaduke Magog, 
in the Wreck Ashore, and, taking all things into account, 
acquitted himself very creditably. As yet he is a mere novice 
in many of the ways and appliances of the stage, and at times 
appeared sufficiently awkward in consequence; but, never- 
theless, the true vis comica was apparent, and the paternal 





whim and raciness were not wanting, and the shuffling gait, 
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and broad grin, that were wont to set the Adelphi audiences 
in a roar, were by no means faintly reflected. Mr. Reeve’s 
person is good: he sings and dances right well, and, in short, 
has apparently every requisite to make a good comedian. 
After the piece he was called for and received with great 
applause. Mr. Buckstone played his original part of Jemmy 
Starling. 

AstLey’s.—A new .grand equestrian piece, entitled The 
Prince of Cyprus, or the Horse of the Elements, was pro- 
duced on Monday evening with the most brilliant success. It 
is in reality one of the most gorgeous and surprising spectacles 
ever got up even at this house. The scenery is magnificent 
in the extreme, and the dresses and accessaries of the scene 
on the same scale of grandeur. The feats of horsemanship are 
novel and striking ; nor is the story indifferent for a piece 
of this kind. The plot is sufficiently interesting, and the 
fortunes of the Prince are watched with anxiety from the 
beginning. Barry, as Squire to the Prince, was excellent, 
and kept the audience in a continual scream of laughter while 
he was on the stage. The only drawback to the performance 
was an accident that happened to Miss Henry, who was per- 
forming the Princess. In descending from her horse, in the 
second act, she slipped and injured her ankle so much, that 
her place was assigned to another artiste in the establishment. 





DEATH OF MRS. ECERTON. 


Mrs. EcErton, the well-known tragic actress, expired at 
her residence in Chelsea, on Tuesday, the 3rd instant. She 
was cotemporaneous with Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Powell, Miss 
O'Neil, and Mrs. Bartley. Mrs. Egerton was born at Tor- 
rington in Devonshire, in the year 1782. Her father was 
the Rev. Peter Fisher, rector of Torrington. She made her 
first appearance on the stage at Bath in 1803. It was here 
she first saw Egerton, her future husband, who was a per- 
former in the same company in which she was engaged. In 
a few years she made great progress in her studies, and her 
name had reached the metropolis, In 1810 she appeared at 
Covent Garden in Juliet. Mrs. Siddons’ retirement from the 
stage in 1809 had left the tragic throne vacated, and it was 
expected that the new actress would, when time and ex- 
perience had wrought their good results in lier, have supplied 
the space left void by the great ex-tragedian. But a more 
dangerous rival than Mrs. Siddons started up in the person of 
Miss O‘Neil, who in a few years after the death of the great 
actress burst upon the London public, like a sunrise at mid- 
night. More dangerous than Mrs. Siddons, we have said, 
inasmuch as Mrs. Egerton had to stand comparison side by 
side with Miss O'Neil, and from playing the same parts, was 
more exposed to relative criticism. The consequence was 
that Mrs. Egerton abdicated the higher provirces of tragedy, 
and condescended to adopt the juvenile and melodrama. She 
soon found the latter to be her true forte, and indeed nothing 
of the kind could hardly be better than her Ravina in the 
Miller and his Men, Meg Merrilies, Helen Macgregor, Madge 
Wildfire, &c., &c. -Upon her husband assuming the govern- 
ment of Sadler’s Wells, she quitted Covent Garden. The 
first piece in which she appeared at this theatre was Joan of 
Arc, and so successful was her performance of the heroine, 
that the piece ran the whole season. She afterwards joined 
the Surrey corps, and subsequently was incorporated with the 
Olympic company. When Joanna Biaillie’s tragedy of De 
Montford was revived for Edmund Kean at Drury Lane, Mrs. 
Egerton was engaged to play Jane de Montford. In 1832, 


which name they changed into that of the Victoria. After a 
few years performances at this theatre, Mrs. Egerton felt that 
her powers began to fail her, and she retired from the stage 
altogether. She died at the age of sixty-five. Mrs. Egerton 
was a member of the Covent Garden Theatrical Fund. Her 
remains were interred in Chelsea church last Saturday. 





AN ANALYSIS OF THE HUMAN VOICE. 


Compiled by Freperick Wesstsr, Professor of Elocution to the Royal 
Academy of Music. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 490.) 


Ir there should be at any time a doubt as to the extent of the 
concrete interval, let stress be applied at its summit. When the 
interval is a note, the two sounds will form the commencement of 
the diatonic scale : for, with a little experience, the course, of this 
scale can always be recognised upon the execution of its first and 
second degrees, .The dipthongal sound of a does, then, in this 
case, pass through the concrete interval of a tone; the movement 
being divided between the sounds of a and e, the first gliding 
imperceptibly into the last. But as the question here refers to the 
extent of the interval traversed, and to its upward direction, as, well 
as to its concrete progress, it is necessary to guard against. the 
utterance of the literal element with any emotion : for if it be done 
in a plaintive, manner, with surprise, interrogation, or other impres- 
sive sentiments, or as if it were the close of a sentence, the concrete 
will be some other interyal than the tone, or.will, move.in a dowa- 
ward direction; this tone or second being, as will be shown here- 
after, the instinctive mode of intonation, by which the mind denotes 
its simple thoughts exclusively of feeling or passion. I have called 
the first part of the concrete, or that of a, in the above instance; 
the Radical Movement: because, with a full beginning or opening, 
the following portion of the concrete proceeds from it as from a 
base or root. I have called the last part, or that of e, in the 
example, the Vanishing Movement, from its becoming gradually 
weaker as it rises, and finally dying away in the upper extreme of 
the tone. It must strike the reader that these terms can have only 
a reference to the two extremes of the concrete, since, the gradual 


- change of the radical into the vanishing movement prevents our 


assigning an exact point of distinction between them. When a 
single alphabetic sound, capable of prolongation, is uttered with 
propriety anc’ smoothness, and without emotion, it commences fall 
and somewhat abruptly, and gradually decreases in its upward 
movement until it becomes inaudible: ‘having the increments of 
time in rise, and the decrements of fullness. equally progressive, 
Let us call this movement. the Equable Concrete. The varie 

mode of the vocal function in Song and Recitative, may, help to 
illustrate the nature of this equability of the rising movement of 
speech. The long-drawn voice of one continued pitch, which we 
hear in Song and Recitative, is produed in two ways. First—by 
giving the greatest proportion of time and volume to one continuous 
pitch, or to a level line of sound, if 1 may so call it, in the radical 
place ; and by subsequently passing concretely, lightly, and rapidly 
through the vanishing portion. Let us call this the Protracted 
Radical. Secondly—by passing concretely, lightly, and rapidly 
through the radical, and then prolonging the voice. with greater 
volume on a level line at the highest point,of the vanish, let us 
call this the Protracted Vanish. Thus far then intonation. exhibits 
three modifications of the radical and vanishing movement—the 
Equable Concrete of speech, the Protracted Radical, and the 
Protracted Vanish, both of which are used in Song and Recitative. 
But we shall have occasion to learn, as we proceed, the various 
relationships of the concrete to all the simple and compounded 
intervals, to the alphabetic elements, to time and to force. _I have 

spoken of the radical and vanishing movement through a tone, with 

a view to explain, by that interval, the nature of the concrete rise, 

and its division into the parts that have been named. But in 

taking a wider survey of this subject we shall learn that this func- 

tion, with all its properties, is performed on every. other interval of 
the seale. Thus, if we ascend concretely from the sevéath to:the 

eighth degree, by the alternate use.of a@ and. ¢, as, represented by 





Egerton and Abbott became lessees of the Coburg Theatre, 





the sixth diagram, that is, by laying a stress on the two extremes 
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of this interval, the voice will have a plaintive character very dif- 
ferent from that of the fone, or interval between the first and 
second. Now the interval from the seventh to the eighth place of 
the diatonic scale is a semitone. This plaintive concrete therefore 
when attenuated, or made what I have called equable, by gradually 
diminishing the stress at its meee extreme, as represented in the 
seventh diagram, is the radical and vanishing movement of a semi- 
tone. Again, if we ascend concretely upon a and e, from the first 
to the third place of the scale, by laying a stress on ¢ ‘n that third 
place, the effect of this continuous movement will differ from that 
of the tone and of the semitone: for it will resemble a moderate 
degree of interrogation made on the elemeut a. This concrete 
when attenuated, or made equable by diminishing the stress on its 
upper extreme, is the radical and vanishing movement of a third 
By a process analogous to that just proposed for distinguishing the 
interval of a third, we may ascertain the concrete movement of a 
fifth, and of an octave. For these, with stress at their upper 
extremes, have an interrogative expression like that of the third, 
but each successively more emphatic or earnest in its degree, and 
then by diminishing the stress, as directed in the former cases, we 
have respectively the radical and vanishing movements of the fifth 
and the octave. In this manner then the ear perceives, under their 
various degrees and characteristics, the several vocal movements of 
a rising radical and vanishing semitone—of a tone or second— 
of a major and a minor third—of a fifth—and of en octave. But 
these intervals have their proper significations in the expression of 
speech, and will be particularly noticed elsewhere. I say nothing 
here of a radical and vanishing fourth, sizth, and seventh, nor of 
higher ranges than the octave ; not because the voice does not 
perform these intervals, but because a reference to the above-named 
points is sufficiently precise for the purposes of our history. 
(To be continued.) 





SHAKSPERE’S HOUSE. 


Tue announcement which appeared in the London journals 
on Saturday, the 7th inst., relative to the sale of Shakspere’s 


birth-place at Stratford-on-Avon, historically considered, ' 


requires but little comment. The gentlemen of Warwickshire 
have aroused themselves at the eleventh hour. To avoid the 
foreclosing of a mortgage of very trifling amount, the Shaks- 
perian property was allowed to pass into the hands of 
strangers. The whole of the premises in Henley-street were 
purchased by a licensed victualler, named Court, whose son 
still holds possession ; but, from family disagreemerts, a final 
appeal is to be made on the 16th of next month to the ordeal 
of a public auction, and the produce of this memorable sale 
will be divided among the legal expectants. Thus far all 
seems fair and equitable; yet, from opinions, gossipings, and 
gatherings, attained throughout the wide range of the county 
—in Coventry, in Kenilworth, Warwick, and Birminghani— 
there appears to be a conflict of feeling and an apathy of 
action ; and in the same spirit that Walter Savage Landor 
deprecated the “chattering and chewing” of the annual 
festivals at Stratford-on Avon, so, too, did a writer in the 
Morning Post of the 25th of April, 1846, speak of the non- 
sense enacted at the Town-hall—the folly of polkas performed 
by “children at half price,” and the one flute and a harp, 
that was to do honour to the immortal memory of Shakspere ! 
The same writer predicted that ere long every relic of Shak- 
spere having been exhausted—the mulberry iree, which a 
thrifty wight, not inaptly named “Sharp,” purchased from 
the Rev. Mr. Gasbit, entirely used up—they, the townsmen 
of Stratford, would next seJl the house itself! to be “sawn 
into quantities,” and distributed for various considerations. 


The recent advertisements of Mr. Robins, the auctioneer, 
prove but too truly the accuracy of the writer. The birth- 
place of Shakspere has now become a matter of pounds, 
shillings, and pence! That the present unseemly struggle 


might have been avoided at the time that the last descendant 
of Shakspere fell into difficulties, and mortgaged the property, 
.is evident—a very trifling subscription among the inhabitants 
of the borough of Stratford would have secured the hallowed 
building from the chances of a public auction; but, alas! 
it would seem that what time, the destroyer, has spared, 
meanness, folly, and cupidity, have at length endangered. From 
information gathered upon the spot within the last few days, 
it appears that no less than four American speculators are on 
the alert, minute questions have been asked as to the sound- 
ness of the frame work, and the possibility of removing the 
timbers to North America. Private offers have been made, 
said to be to the amount of from four to five thousand pounds, 
The sum of three hundred pounds is stated to have been 
offered for the collection of the visitors’ books, or, more core 
rectly speaking, the albums kept for visitors. These books 
contain the autographs of many of the illustrious dead, and 
ulso of the living—Sir Walter Scott, Lockhart, Byron, Moore, 
Sheridan Knowles, Charles Dickens, and indeed every name 
distinguished in literature and science. A very curious one 
appears, dated July 12, 1847 :— 

“Sir Thomas Phillips, Bart., Middlehall, the discoverer of Shakspere’s 
marriage bond.” 

And among a variety of Russian nobility appears, written 
in excellent style—‘ Helena, Grand Duchess of Russia.” The 
variety of all descriptions of adulatory verse is highly amusing, 
but the best is that inscribed on a tablet, and said to have 
been written by Lucien Buonaparte :— 

“ The eyes of genius glisten to admire 
How memory hails the sound of Shakspere’s lyre! 
One tear he shed to form-a crystal shrine, 
For all that’s great, immortal, and divine!” 

If Lucien did not write quite so well as Napoleon 
slaughtered, at all events the compliment of the Corsican is to 
be duly appreciated. These albums, or visitors’ bvoks, 

| unquestionably form a curious collection—curiosities in cal- 
ligraphy and orthography, and mementos of the “ good, bad, 
and indifferent.” Not less interesting are the pencilled 
memorials of visitors on the walls and ceiling of this time- 
honoured room. The following beautiful passage of Shak- 
spere’s own writing may be faintly traced, and its application 
is not inapposite :— 
‘* He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones, 

Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 

He overtaketh in his pilgrimage ; 

And so by many winding nooks he strays, 

With willing sport, to the wild ocean.” 


And it is just possible that some wag, in order to check the 
garrulity of the middle-aged sybil who at present shows the 
building, has quoted the lines from All's Well that Ends 
Well— 
* Love all, trust a few, 

Do wrong to none! be able for thine enemy 

Rather in power than use, and keep thy friend 

Under thine own life’s key ; be checked for silence, 

But never taxed for speech.” 


The excellent moral philosophy of this passage must strike 
upon the hearts of all who can think ; there are various others, 
gleaned from the same source, and applied to the same purpose. 
Apart, however, from poetical or historical recollections, it is 
necessary to place the statement of the Shaksperian Society, 
dated August 2, 1847, with that aftorded to the writer on the 
morning of Thursday last, in the very room in which Shak- 
spere was born—and, moreover, in the presence of another 





gentleman from London, who, by permission, took notes of 
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the conversation. _Mr. Court as did also Mrs. Court, entirely 
objected to that part of the following extract from the circular 
put forth by the society marked in italics :— 


“ That portion of the property which belongs to the Court family, 
and which is to be sold on the 16th of September, consists of the rooms 
which have been always exhibited as the house in which the poet was 
born, and of the Swan and Maidenhead public-house, on the east side of 
it; but there are likewise within the area of the property, on the western 
side, belonging to Mrs. Izod, four tenements, three of which were ap- 
parently erected or converted into habitations at the beginning of the 
Jast century, for before that period they seemed to be unnoticed; and 
the fourth, ‘ which, fiom the continuation of the framed timber front, 
and from the old doorways communicating internally, evidently forms 
part of the birth-place, but which, in 1771, was separated from it.” The 
committee have much satisfaction in stating that they have, within 
the last few days, purchased of Mrs. Izod the four tenements above- 
mentioned, for the sum of £320, which, as it puts them in actual 
possession of a part of the house in which Shakspere was born, cannot 
but be regarded as a most important acquisition at the present moment. 
The price which the committee have given for this part of the property, 
and for the advantage of at once securing it, may probably be referred to 
as some indication of the amount required for the purchase of the larger 
and more valuable portion of it, which they understand realises from the 
rental of the inn, and the exhibition of the birth-place, from £80 to £100 
of annual income. The committee, at the same time that they do not 
venture to announce any more definite estimate of the value of the pro- 
perty, which is to be sold on the 16th of Sep'ember, wish it to be 
understood that a very considerable amount will be required to carry out 
their views as regards the purchase of the property, and the placing it in 
the most favourable position for its future conservation, independently 
of effecting the further intentions of the committee already indicated.” 


The annual income from the business of thé inn, and the 
gratuities arising from showing the birth-place, is said to 
exceed; £300, per annum, and sometimes much more; in fact, 
varying according to the enthusiasm of the visitors, and their 
several characters: very large sums have been given for:the 
privilege of sleeping in the chief apartment—ten, and even 
twenty guineas. And taking into consideration that the gra- 
tuities from an annual influx of an average number of four 
thousand visitors is rarely less than half-a-crown, the state- 
ment of the present holders of the property appears to be 
correct. Without impugning therefore the statement hazarded 
by the society which is at present so nobly exerting itself, and 
from the evidence of the visitor’s books, the property is far 
more valuable than has been estimated, and will consequently 
require additional exertions for its obtainment. The suggestion 
of Harriet Martineau is in itself excellent, if practicable. She 
says— ; 

“In every town and neighbourhood set on foot a penny subscription. 
Speak of the matter all of you, wherever you go. You will all of you 
give your pennies. Such of you as can spare a little time, and do not 
mind a little trouble, make yourselves agents and collectors. If you 
want information, or desire to transmit your funds, write to ‘C. H. 
Bracebridge, Esq., the Hall, Atherstone, Warwickshire.’ Mr. Bracebridge 
is the honorary secretary of the Stratford Committee. He will forward 
circulars to any of you who wish for a printed account of the busine:s. 
One thing you will be glad to hear. Lord Morpeth has written to the 
committee to say that the Woods and Forests’ department will accept the 
charge of preserving the house, if it is once bought. It will thus be 
taken care of without further charge; and all we have to do is to raise 
the purchase-money now. I will say nothing about the disgrace in the 
eyes of the world if this object is not accomplished, for 1 do not wish to 
appeal to your fears. My appeal is to your better affections—to your 
reverence and love. By all the noble thoughts that Shakspere has 
aroused in you, I appeal to you to honour him now. By all Ais noble 
thoughts—by the philosophy of Brutus and the mirth of Rosalind—by 
the remorse of Macbeth and the innocence of Desdemona—by the dreams 
of Hamlet and the fidelity of Imogen—by the misery of Othello and the 
patience of Cordelia—I appeal to you to honour Shakspere now. . And 
according to your love and reverence of him, be quick and diligent in 
your work.” 


It is a pleasing task to announce that steps are being taken, 
both in Coventry and Warwick, for the carrying out this 





suggestion. In Kenilworth, small, comparatively speaking, 
as the place is, the subject is- warmly mooted. Strange, how- 
ever, it may be to say, the town of Stratford-on-Avon is the 
dullest in the whole movement; the inhabitants appear to be, 
with a few exceptions, “ waiters of Providence,” sitting still 
and waiting for the wind to blow them along. The Royal 
Shaksperian Society, as stated in the Morning Post, already 
alluded to, has been divided: against itself; Jfouldy has 
quarrelled with Bullealf—Wart has entered his execution 
against Feeble—and Dogberry has u:ade his protest. 


“There are a sort of men whose visages 
Do cream and mantle like a standing pool. 
* « * * 


As who should say—I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips let no dog bark.” 

Without offering any invidious allusions, there can be no 
harm in hoping that a little more life and spirit will be 
evinced by the inhabitants of Stratford, and that while calling 
upon Hercules they will put their own shoulders to the wheel. 
As far as the patronage of the townsmen of Stratford-on- 
Avon extends to the drama, and just within bow-shot of 
where Shakspere died, is the theatre. This classically arranged 
building has been closed since the winter, and the pieces then 
played, and most heroically applauded, were adaptations from 
Jack Shepherd, a trifle of dancing, and a few songs. The 
same class of amusement is at this time being pursued at 
Warwick. The latter, however, being an assize town, there 
may be some cogent reason for such exhibitions. With regard 
to the sacred spot that holds the ashes of Shakspere in the 
chancel of the parish church, it is trye that the visitor may 
see the bust of Shakspere, and remember the oft-quoted lines 
on Malone :— 

‘* Stranger, to whom this monument is shown, 
Invoke the poet’s curses on Malone— 
Whose meddling zeal his barbarous taste displays, 
And daubs his tombstone, as he marr’d his plays.” 

But the valedictory inscription said to have been written by 
himself, commencing— 

** Good friend for Jesus’ sake forbear,” 


is carefully covered over with matting, and entirely hidden 
from the view of the pilgrim stranger. 





REVIEWS OF NEW MUSIC. 

“« Les Voltigeurs,” Deuxieme Quadrille Militaire, composed and dedicated 
to Monsieur Henri Hewitt, of Cork, by AUGusTUS WIESBECKER. 
Ewer anp Co. 

The quadrilles dedicated to Mons., the gentleman from Cork— 
how strange Monsieur Paddy sounds—though very light, are 
indeed very pretty. They have all the requisites of music of the 
sort, at least of such as is only intended for the piano. Some of the 
tunes are quite exhilirating. The accompaniments are simple to a 
degree, there being scarcely a modulation in the whole set, if we 
except the finale. 





“The Shepherd's Mountain Song ;”? Ballad, sung by Miss Rainrortu, &c. 
Written and composed by J. Haurorp. S. Ne.son, New Bond-street. 
There is something characteristic in the above song, but the 

strain is not elevated beyond the common, and the form is not 
symmetrical. It is moulded too slavishly after the fashion of the 
old ballads, without possessing a particle of their grace and tender- 
ness, The Shepherd’s Song, however, has a catching tune, and 
that is the first germ of popularity in music. Mr, Halford’s 
numbers are very so so! 





“The Limerick Lasses Polka,” composed for the piano by AucusTus 
WEISBECKER. Ewer AND Co. 


When we read the name of these dances, we expected to have 
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found them taken from Irish subjects, or the characteristic of Irish 


music copied. We found neither. Whatthen? Why, we were 
inclined to call the Limerick Lasses. Polka, or rather Polkas, for 
there are four of them, a decided misnomer. Nevertheless, these 
Polkas are cleverly written, and exhibit a pretty fancy, if not a 
decided originality in the author. The last is the best. 





HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 

Tuere has been nothing new since our last. Mdlle. Lind 
has played three times :—on Saturday, in Roberto; on Tuesday 
in 7 Masnadieri ; and on Thursday in La Sounambula. The 
ballet performances have offered no change. On Saturday and 
Thursday the houses were immense; on Tuesday the audience 
was far less numerous—the failure of Verdi's opera being in- 
contestable. As there are yet two more performances to take 
place. and our analysis of the season will occupy an unusual 
quantity of space, we shall defer it till next week. 

To-night La Figlia ; on Tuesday Le Nozze di Figaro, and 
on Saturday the last night of the season. 





ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

On Saturday the Lucrezia Borgia was performed, with the 
ballet of the Peri. We have nothing new to record of the 
opera, or the performance, except that it appeared to us that 
Grisi sang better than on any former occasion in Lucrezia. 
Sooth to say, we never heard her sing more divinely than she 
did on Saturday. Her ‘‘ Come, e bello,” was perfectly fault- 
less, and was warbled by her with all the thrilling expression 
and brilliant intonation that won us from ourselves when first 
we heard her in the Puritani. And then her last song, “ Era 
desso il mio figlio,”—who that has a heart could have an 
unwet eye and listen to such strains? As warbled by Grisi, 
they might draw tears from the iron lids of Vulcan. The 
performance of Lucrezia Borgia is one of the most complete 
triumphs of the Royal Italian Opera, and was as splendid as 
ever on Saturday night. The chorus, “ Bando e triste,” was 
as usual encored, as was also the trio in the second act by 
Grisi, Mario, and Tamburini; and Alboni received, according 
to custom, a double encore in the ballata of the last scene 
in the third act. All the performers were called for after 
each act, and Grisi was summoned three times at the fall of 
the curtain. Verily, there is a Grisi-mania, as well as a 
Lind-mania. By the way, why did Mario, who sang so finely 
on Saturday, omit his grand sceza in the last act? The house 
was exceedingly full. 

The Gazza Ladra was repeated on Tuesday for the third 
time; and. here again we have nothing new to notice. That 
the opera with such a cast as that including Grisi, Tamburini, 
Alboni, Mario, Marini, Tagliafico, Polonini, &c. should create 
such a furore as it did previously, was inevitable. We have 
no expression, save that of unqualified praise, to bestow on 
the performance of the Gazza Ladra. 

When we heard the Semiramide the first night of the 
season at the Royal Italian Opera, we avowed that we had 
never heard it before. We may conscientiously aver the same 
of the Donna dei Lago, produced on Thursday last, for until 
then we had never been present at a complete representation 
of Rossini’s delightful work. We had formerly listened 
to the music interpreted by all the great artistes. Donzelli, 
Rubini, Zuchelli, Pisaroni, and Blasis, had we seen in one 
east; and in another, Curioni, Rubini, Tamburini, Brambilla, 
and Grisi. The greater part of the music was familiar to us 
from hearing it often ; yet, somehow, had the opera an unfixed 
idea in our mind, and we could hardly even be prevailed upon 


the impression it had produced. We can only account for 
this by supposing that heretofore we had never heard the 
whole of the music, and that what we had heard, excepting 
the solos, duos, and quartets, had never been given in a com- 
plete form. The opera was sacrificed to the singers. No 
such sacrifices took place at Covent Garden on Thursday. 
Rossini was regarded before the artistes. The represéntation 
of La Donna del Lago on that evening, was one of the most 
complete ever witnessed on any stage. Indeed, if we were 
compelled to award the palm of excellence to the production 
of one opera at Covent Garden above the rest during the 
season, we should not hesitate to affix our fiat to the Donna 
del Lago. The getting up of this opera is truly a magnificent 
climax to the season. After the production of so many 
operas, each of which was a triumph, it must have been gra- 
tifying to the directors to find that the last vigorous struggle 
in a glorious cause was the most successful of all, and that 
the public responded with the utmost enthusiasm. Before 
further allusion to the opera, it is necessary to give a list of 
the dramatis persone, which was as follows :— 
King of Scotland, under the name 

James V., { z Hubert, Knight of Snowdon, 
Douglas of Angus,_ - - - 
Roderick Dhu, 
Malcolm Greme, 
Ellen, - 
Albina, - 
Serano, « 


} Signor Mario, 
Signor Marini, 
Signor Bettini, 
Madile. Alboni, 
Made. Grisi, 
Made. Bellini,' 
Signor Lavia, 
Signor Rovere, 
Signor Tagliafico, 
Signor Polonini, 
Signor P. Ley, 
Signor Piacentini, 
Signor Tulli. 

The completeness with which the opera was done may be 
instanced by the single fact, that the singers who played the 
principal bards were among the leading members of the com- 
pany, and had to make their appearance, unnamed and un- 
recognised, merely to join in the finale to the first act ; and, 
indeed, the assistance they rendered to this inimitable morceau 
could not be over-estimated, The finale was sung throughout 
in a manner that would have roused to musical fury the 
dormant faculties of the composer himself. It is one of the 
grandest compositions of the great maestro, and is surpassed 
by nothing in his works, if we except the finale to the second 
act of Guillaume Tell. The music of the Donna del Lago 
is often beautiful, and always original. It is a pure specimen 
of the romantic opera. Here we find no violent feelings re- 
quired to be embodied; no terrible situations demanding 
forced efforts from the composer; neither denunciations, 
madness, fear, tears, fire, rapine, or death. None of the 
furies—those particular friends of Verdi—are summoned from 
the horrid cell to mop and mow before the groundlings. All 
is calm and unforced; natural and easy; touching and 
beautiful. Who but a genius that felt the greatest confidence 
in his own power would have undertaken to illustrate the 
exquisite though simple story of the Lady of the Lake by 
music? Who would have dared to do it that did not feel 
within himself an ever-springing fount of melody, which alone 
could give a beauty and a meaning to the subject? The 
Donna del Lago is positively flooded with melody. From first 
to last there is hardly a phrase but what has something new 
and striking. We paid the utmost attention to the opera on 
Thursday night, and only found two morceaux we could have 
wished elsewhere. All the remainder, so we thought, was 
unexceptionably beautiful. These morceaux were the caba- 


Principal Bards, - = “ 





to give an opinion of the work, so vague and incomplete was 





letta, “‘ Cielo! in quel estasi,” to the duet, “Sei gia sposa ;” 
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and the last motivo of Malcolm’s song, ‘‘ Ah! si pera,” the 
song itself being one of the loveliest things in the opera. 
These excepted we think the Donna del Lago an opera per- 
fect at all points. The singing of Grisi, Alboni, and Mario 
we never heard surpassed—might we not say equalled ? What 
a splendid refutation to the remark we have sometimes read, 
and sometimes been compelled to listen to—viz. ‘‘ that Grisi 
was only great on great occasions, and that tragedy only 
could call forth her powers”—was the Diva’s performance on 
Thursday! In her freshest day her voice was never fresher, 
never more delicious, never more pure. On her lovely brow— 
how lovely she looked !—sat consciousness winking, as though 
she would say to the audience, ‘‘ Come, put tragedy and acting 
out of the question, and answer candidly, can Jenny Lind sing 
like that?” And she looked as if she knew they could 
but answer in the negative. She was encored, with Mario, 
in the favorite duet of the second act, which contains 
the air, ‘‘ Aurora ah sorgerai,” the prominent strain of the 
opera. She and Mario were also excellent in the andante 
movement of the duet, “Sei gid sposa,” which was exquisitely 
given. Mario was in finer voice than we have heard him,this 
season, and seemed to relish the music with his whole heart 
and soul. He sang most splendidly in the duet. Grisi and 
Alboni were encored in the duet of the second act, ‘‘ Ciel! 
quel destin terribile,”’ a most exquisite piece of music, and 
admirably suited to exhibit the vocal powers of the two incom- 
parable artistes. We do not think we ever heard ensemble- 
singing so absolutely faultless as that of Grisi and Alboni in 
this duet. The scena finale rests entirely with Elena, and 
here Grisi surprised every one of her hearers by her execution 
of the most difficult passages, and by the precision, power, 
and beauty of her voice. She herself never sang this brilliant 
motceau with more perfection, and the simultaneous shout of 
applause that shook the house when the curtain fell, evidenced 
the delight of the audience at hearing Grisi once more in her 
favourite character. Alboni, in Malcolm, appeared in the most 
important part she has yet sustained. Much, no doubt, was 
expected from the great contralto in Malcolm, a character 
which Pisaroni formerly made herself so famous in, and the 
recollection of which had not faded from the memory of many 
who witnessed Alboni on Thursday. We do not hesitate to 
Bive the preference to Alboni over Pisaroni, in this, or any 
other part. . Pisaroni never had the voice of Alboni, and 
though, perhaps, as much a mistress of the art of singing, 
and gifted with a more powerful-toned organ, she never pro- 
duced the same effect upon an audience as Alboni. The fair 
contralto’s opening scena, ‘‘ Elena, O tu,” and the last motivo 
“*O, quante lagrime,”. were incomparably better sung than 
ever we heard them before. We really do not think it would 
havé been possible to have found a flaw in her singing. 
Never was a voice more adapted to a love-wail than Alboni’s. 
There is such a honey-sweetness in the tones, such a hidden 
pathos, a sub-plaintiveness, added to the most intense 
expression, that it makes it the happiest vehicle for the 
heart’s love-utterings. Alboni’s recitative singing proves her 
to be the consummate artist, as much as her aria and 
cavatina. The opening recitative to the ‘‘Elena, O, tu,” 
was magnificently given. Her most beautiful effort during 
the evening was the love song, ‘‘ Ah si pera,” a composi- 
tion worthy of Rossini, and full of fine feeling. No words 
can do justice to Alboni’s reading of this song. It made the 
whole house pulsate as if it had been one heart—and a heart 
moved with one delight. Mario, in every respect, was in- 
comparable in the disguised king. He was dressed to per 
fection and looked extremely handsome. He sang most 





beautifully throughout, He restored the fine song, “ Pace 
non trovo,” in the second act, and gave it with immense 
effect. He was encored in the “ Aurora ah sorgerari,” in the 
last act, given behind the scenes. Marini was excellent in the 
first part of the opera. His want of upper notes told much 
against him in the quartet, “Cielo il mio labbro aspira,” but 
he came out in the fine scene, ‘* Taci, lo voglio,” and in the 
cabaletta produced a great effect by his forte singing. To 
Signor Bettini was given decidedly the most onerous character 
of the opera; as in Roderick Dhu he has neither catching 
melodies to sing, nor is the part invested with any histrionic 
interest. We never heard a singer who could give the music of 
this part with any particular effect excepting Donzelli. The 
overpowering vuice of that extraordinary tenor was just 
suited to the music of Roderick Dhu, and the singers. since 
his time have done little else than fail in the part. Signor 
Bettini gave the music all the boldness and breadth it 
demanded. He sang with great taste and expression 
in the quartet, ‘‘ Cielo, il mio labbro.” The fall of 
the curtain was the signal for an ebsolute furore. First, 
in answer to the uproar, came on all the principals; then 
Grisi, per se; then again Grisi; then Costa was called for, 
and came on with Grisi; then Alboni, when Costa led both 
on ; and then the tumult was appeased. We were much pleased 
that the audience, though at the eleventh hour, deemed Signor 
Costa worthy aspecial summons. Nosmall part of the success 
of the season must be attributed to his skill, judgment, 
and determination. In every opera his band and chorus 
have wrung applause from very opposition, and perfection was 
attained where perfection was never dreamed of before. The 
manner in which he managed the chorus, the band on the 
stage, and his own orchestra, in the working out the three 
different subjects of the finale to the first act of Za Donna 
del Lago, would be enough to rank him among the first of 
conductors, We shall have more to say of Signor Costa’s 
good conductorship next week, when we shall furnish a resumé 
of the season. 

Mdlle. Plunkett appeared, after the opera, in the Spanish 
pas, La Manola ; and then followed Za Rosiera, in which 
Mdlle. Fuoco achieved her usual success. 

To-night Za Donna del Lago will be repeated, with a new 
divertissement called La Nayade, composed by Signor Casati 
for the charming and intelligent Mdlle. Plunkett. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sin,—As a subscriber to your Musical World, could you inform me, 
through the columns of the same, whether Mr. Vincent Novello and 
Mr. J. Alfred Novello are Lay Vicars at St. Paul’s Cathedral. By doing 
so, you will oblige, Yours truly, 

Westminster, Aug. 5, 1847. A SuBscriBer., 

{Perhaps either of tle Messrs. Novello, who are subscribers to 
the Musical World, would oblige our correspondent by an answer.| 





To the Editor of the Musical World. 
-. Mr. Epttor,—lIn your number, giving the notice of the Melodist’s 
Meeting, it is said that prizes are annually given for English vocal com- 
positions, and I can often see that some such prize has just been awarded, 
but can never hear of them before-hand. Now perhaps you can tell me 
how to learn when premiums are held out to competitors, as it is rather 
tantalizing to be always “‘a day after the fair.” By so doing, you will 
greatly oblige 


July 21, 1847. A Country Proressor. 





CHURCH MUSIC. 

To the Editor of the Musical World. 
S1r,—Having been informed by a musical friend that if I wished to 
hear the musical portion of the service efficiently performed I must go 
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to St. Phillips’, Stepney, on Sunday fortnight I did so, and was much 
pleased to observe it was performed after the manner of our cathedral 
service. The choir numbered about twenty and consisted chiefly of 
amateurs who had been trained by a chcir-master, under the direction of 
the incumbent and his curate, both of whom joined ably in the musical 
portion of the service, setting a good example to the congregation. The 
Psalms for the day were chanted, Decani and Cantoris, to one of the fine 
old Gregorian chants. The Te Deum and Jubilate was King’s service in 
F., one of the most useful services we have. The anthem was the 
** Blessed,” by Kent. If | were disposed to be critical 1 might make 
some suggestions, such as the advantage that would be gained by ladies 
sitting near the choir and singing the verse parts instead of the boys, 
but where the service is generally so well performed, I can only hope that 
other churches in the neighbourhood will fullow the example of St. 
Phillip’s, Stepney. 

On Sunday week I went to St. Paul’s, Chelsea, a church where 1 was 
informed the minister had been paying much attention to the improve- 
ment of the music. From its locality I expected to find a highly respectable 
congregation, nor was I disappointed, for long before the time of the 
commencement of Divine service every free sitting was occupied, and 
nearly every pew. The zeal and anxiety of the congregation to get seats 
put me in mind of those beautiful lines of Dr. Watts :— 


“ How did my heart rejoice to hear 
My friends devoutly say, &c.”’ 


Here also I was much delighted to find an efficient choir of about twenty, 
performing Tallis’s matchless service, chanting the Psalms, singing Dr. 
Boyce’s Te Deum and Jubilate in A, with the other portions of the 
service, many of the congregation having provided themselves with the 
music, and thereby rendering themselves as competent to take part in 
the singing as the choir. How very desirable it would be if this plan 
was generally adopted; and how much more interesting to the congre- 
gation if they would take the trouble to qualify themselves to obey that 
part of the service when the clerk says, “‘ Let us sing to the praise and 
glory of God.” How many congregations there are that never attempt to 
sing at all I am happy to observe this is not the custom at the above 
two churches, 

On Sunday last hearing that Divine service was to te performed in 
Exeter Hall, a place so celebrated for Classical Sacred Music, where 
so much has been done by the Sacred Harmonic Society, with a view 
to create a more improved taste in the minds of the public for 
sacred music generally, 1. was anxious to hear how the singing 
would be conducted, and expected to hear some individual with sten- 
torian lungs lustily singing the treble part of the tune, as is the case 
at the religious meetings annually held there, and in most dissenting 
congregations, but, to my surprise and astonishment, the first musical 
sound that greeted my ear was from a tuning fork from which the pre- 
centor gave the key note to an efficient choir, consisting of three 
melodious female voices, and about as many ecch alto, tenor, and 
bass voices, the precentor singing the tenor part, and with much 
skill and judgment guiding the whole. The shrill, piercing tone of 
the treble voices kept the vast assembly, which consisted of from 
1500 to 2000 persons, well up to concert pitch, and the effect on all 
musical ears niust have been most harmonious and spiritualizing. 
It appears that the reason of Exeter Hall being used for Divine worship 
arises from the circumstance of the enlargement of the Scotch Church 
in Crown Court, over which the Rev. Dr. Cumming is pastor, and it is 
expected that the Hall will be used for this purpose for the next three 
months. The Doctor preached an eloquent and appropriate discourse 
from the 18th chapter of St. Matthew and the 20th verse, ‘“ For where 
two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst 
of them.” From the impressive manner with which the learned preacher 
treated his text I should infer his preaching in Exeter Hall will add much 
to his already well-known popularity and usefulness as a preacher of 
the Gospel. After the service a collection was made to defray the in- 
cidental expenses, a system I much prefer to the one usually acted on in 
many churches and chapels fora respectable person (if not a seat- 
holder) to be kept standing till a certain portion of the service, and 
then perhaps obliged to fee the pew-opener to get a decent seat. If it 
could be ascertained I doubt not but there is more money drawn from 
the pockets of the public in this way than would serve to maintain an 
efficient chorus in all the places of worship in the metropolis. 


I remain, sir. yours, &c., M. M. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Bovtocne Sur Mer.—(From our own Correspondent, Aug. 
6th, 1847.)—Dear Epitor,—Want of interest in musical 





matters has delayed my letter to you, and as I am on the eve 
of starting for Belgium, I shall be brief in my communications. 
The Misses Pyne have returned for the season, and have 
announced their annual concert for next week. These excel- 
lent cantatrices stand in high favour here, and consequently 
enjoy the best patronage. Mons. Sina, the intimus of Beetho- 
ven, escapes from the heated Paris to enjoy the gaieties and 
sea-breezes at Boulogne. He isa fine violinist, and celebrated 
in Paris for his masterly performances of the sonatas of 
Beethoven, which he knows by heart. I hope, some of these 
days, in succeeding to obtain a copy of an “ original letter” of 
the ‘Immortal Maestro,” which has never been presented to 
the musical public in any form. It was written soon after the 
completion of his Op. 59—the Razoumofsky quartetts. It 
proved to me that in these days Beethoven must have been 
in possession, not only of all the faculties of mind, but like- 
wise of a very jocose disposition. Yesterday Miss L. Eyre, 
from Colchester, gave a matinée, by invitation, to hear her 
performances on the pianoforte and harp. She is a pupil for 
the pianoforte of Miss Bianchi, of Ipswich, to whom the credit 
is due of perfecting a most clever pupil, who, if she continue 
in her labours of study with assiduity, cannot fail to assume a 
most respectable position amongst our best pianists. Miss 
Eyre’s harp playing is also very creditable. It appears that 
she does not confine herself to one school or style, for in the 
prog:ammes of her ensuing soirées, Miss Eyre announces the 
names of Weber, Liszt, Thalberg, Chopin, Beethoven, Schulhoff, 
Stephen Heller, Prudent, &c., as well as harp solos by Bochsa. 
Mr. C. W. Glover (the “ celebrated composer and pianist”, as 
he announces himself) gives a matinée this day. My de- 
parture to St. Omer will preclude me from attending it. 
M. Godefroid is expected here, and I hear that the MM. 
Oberthiir (harpist at the Haymarket Opera) and Gollmick, 
the pianist, intend visiting Boulogne shortly. My next letter 
will probably be from Aix-la-Chapelle. 


I remain, my dear Editor, yours, &c. H. Z. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Worcester.—Mr. Wilson, the Scottish vocalist, gave one of his 
entertainments last evening, at the Natura) History Society’s. large hall, 
which was filled with beauty and fashion. Criticism upon Mr. Wilson is 
superfluous; we shall, therefore, only say that “ The Laird 0’ Cockpen”’ 
and “Allister M‘Allister,” were received with cordial greetings, while 
the more pathetic ballads—‘ The land o’ the leal,” ‘‘ John Anderson,” 
“The Stuarts of Appin,"’ and “ Lord Ullin’s daughter’’—held their cus- 
tomary command over the sympathies of the audience. 

Mr. Bennett has concluded an engagement with the Misses Smith, 
who will give a Concert at the Theatre on each of the Regatta nights. 

Miss Lloyd, of Leominster, was on Tuesday elected organist at the 
parish church of Tenbury, in the room of Miss Walker, of Stitton Park, 
the period of whose engagement had expired. The professional assist- 
ance of.Mr. Done, of Worcester Cathedral, was called in by the church- 
wardens in determining the merits of the candidates, The salary is £25 
per annum.—Berrow’s Worcester Journal, 

STRATFORD-UPON-AVON.—The gala of the Madrigal Club at the Vic- 
toria Spa was well attended. The fele being held in the grounds of the 
Queen's Hotel, Bishopton, increased the pleasure of the party, and the 
arrangements made by Mr. and Mrs. Cranmer were so complete that 
perfect satisfaction could not fail following their exertions. 

LiverPoot.—Jenny Lind will appear in an opera at the Liverpool 
theatre on the 5th of September. She may possibly sing at a concert a 
night or two after. Madile. Lind has been invited by the Bishop of 
Norwich to stay at his palace during the concerts to be given in that 
city. 

The celebrated French actress, Madlle. Rachel, will appear at our 
Theatre-Royal on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, the 16th, 18th, and 
20th inst. The places in the boxes for these nights are rapidly filling up. 
—Liverpool Mail. : 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE LONDON AND LIVERPOOL 
ADVERTISER. 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to the following paragraph, which 
occurs in a Jetter inserted in your journal of the 24th ult., and headed 
“The Stage As it Is’”:—‘‘ Much sympathy with the project was ex- 
pressed, and the house was crowded nightly, but somehow nobody paid 
except the poor lessee; and when, after the lapse of a month, no one 
could be discovered bold or devoted enough to follow in the wake of 
Mr. Stephens, and expend three thousand pounds for the benefit of a 
non-paying public in the production of another original play—with 
‘ Martinuzzi’ the scheme began, and with that distinguished cardinal it 
ended, George Stephens not only paying the ‘ piper,’ but the dancers 
also, under which category may be classed every one who could, on any 
pretext whatever, obtain access to the theatre.” May I be permitted, as 
the principal party concerned, to state, that scarcely half the above- 
mentioned sum of three thousand pounds was expended on a scheme 
which had its source in no personal point of vanity, but was embraced 
with the sole aim of enlarging the arena of the English drama. If t 
apprehend rightly what is intended by the phrase ‘‘ paying the dancers 
also,’’ the inference would certainly not be correct. There was no temp- 
tation whatsoever held out to the playgoing public that Iam aware of, 
save the performance on the boards. As respects your correspondent’s 
criticism, “‘ Martinuzzi’’ would not have been that piece of mine which 
I should have selected for representation ; and few competent critics can 
well entertain a humbler opinion of the merits of the tragedy, as put 
upon the stage, than, sir, your obedient servant, 


July 28th, 1847. GEorGE STEPHENS 





MISCELLANEOUS. 

Her Magxsty’s Tueatre.—It has been found impossible 
to produce ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro” until Tuesday next, when 
it will be brought out with Lind as Susanna, supported by 
Castellan, Lablache, Staudigl, Coletti, &c. The next week is 
the last of Mademoiselle Lind’s performance. On Monday 
the 23rd, she leaves London to fulfil her engagements ‘at 
Manchester, Liverpool, Dublin, and Edinburgh. 

Mapame CatuHinka DE Dtetz, the pianiste, has recently been 
married to Capt. Shaw. 

Mr. Parstog, who was for many years prompter at Covent-garden 
Theatre, died last Friday morning, after a lengthened period of 
mental disturbance and bodily suffering. Having on Saturday week 
become very violent, he was removed to Lambeth workhouse, prior 
to being placed in a lunatic asylum, but death terminated his suffer- 
ings before his removal could be effected. He had been a long 
time an annuitant upon the Covent-garden Fund, and his widow will 
now be entitled to the benefits derivable from it. Mr. Parsloe was 
from boyhood on the stage, and being well acquainted with all that 
pertained to the theatrical profession, he was considered a most 
efficient and attentive prompter. Many years ago, he lost an eye 
by the stroke of a harlequin’s sword, whilst acting pantaloon, 
having volunteered to do so at a minute’s notice, in place of Barnes, 
who was taken ill during the performance of the pantomime. 

Jutes pe Guiimes left London for Brussels, on Saturday. 

Racuet.—There is some hope that this inimitable actress will 
give yet two performances at the St, James’s Theatre, after the ex- 
piration of her provincial tour. 

Leopotp pE Meyer left, on Wednesday morning, for Vienna, 
vid Hamburgh. 

. M. Escupier, editor of Za France Musicale, has returned to 
aris. 

Tue Dacugrreotsre.— We paid a visit, a short time since, to 
Mr. Beard’s Photographic Institution, 2, King William Street, 
when we were shewn several likenesses of musical notorieties, 
which greatly pleased and surprised us. That some of the like- 
nesses taken by the Daguerreotype are not truly resemblances, we 
can readily understand, because the Daguerreotype does nothing 
more than return back a most faithful reflection of ihe countenance, 


exactly as it looks when taken. Now there are few of us who, 
under the process of having the human face divine transferred to 
representation, do not endeavour to look their comeliest, and by 
this very means destroy the general aspect under which alone we 
are known and recognised. One attempts to look literary, another 
essays dignity, if he be in office—or courage, if he be a soldier ; the 











ladies invariably strive to appear winning, and, of course, take the 
worst means in the world to do so, the whole countenance, under 
such efforts wearing an aspect of painful restraint ; in brief, the 
submitting your countenance to be taken by the Daguerreotype, is 
a test of moral courage and presence of mind, the ordeal of which 
few can go through without exhibiting some signs of weakness. In 
every instance the photographic likeness must be an exact tran- 
script of the face in every look, turn, and lineament, under which it 
presents itself to the instrument. We throw out these hints to 
put on their guard such of our friends as intend to be daguerreot, 5 
and to pray them not to endeavour to look one way or another, 
but leave it all to chance. We have seen some likenesses with 
Mr. Beard’s new discovery of colouring, which, in point of finish, 
apparently surpass any miniature we ever saw, and, in point of simi- 
litude, are just as true as if they were reflected from a mirror. The 
daguerreotype likenesses, before the addition of the colouring, were 
very objectionable, as they represented every face with the pallid 
hue and peculiar uncomplexion of death. By means of Mr. Beard’s 
discovery, every ‘shade of complexion may be added after the picture 
has been taken, and this requires a most experienced and accom- 

lished artist to effect. The photographic portraits we have seen 
in King William Street are among the most extraordinary specimens 
of modern art which we have seen for some time, and this is saying 
a good deal at a time when every week and day sends forth a new 
invention. 

Gioucester Musicat Festivat.—A meeting of the stewards 
was held in this city yesterday, when it was resolved to delay the 
detailed announcement of the meeting for one week longer, in order 
that the whole of the arrangements may be fully published. We 
are glad to say that matters are progressing favourably.— Glouces- 
ter Chronicle, 

Tue Kine or Bavania.—A curious story has lately been circu- 
lated respecting this, monarch, who is said to have dreamed that he 
saw three rats, one of which was very fat, another very lean, and 
the last stone blind. The King sought an explanation of his dream, 
and was informed by the gipsy that the fat rat represented his 
favorite, Lola Montes, the lean one his people, and the blind one 
himself. 

Mrs. Warner has taken the Marylebone Theatre. Mr. John 
Cooper is engaged as stage-manager. 

M. Duroncuet has engaged Cerito and St. Leon for the Academie 
Royale in Paris. He is also, we hear, in treaty with Rosati. 

ennY Linp.—The sale of tickets for Mademoiselle Lind’s con- 
cert on the 15th September, has now been completed, and we 
understand that upwards of £1800 was drawn. It is currently 
reported among the musical profession that Jenny Lind will be 
induced to give a second concert in Glasgow.—North British Mail. 
[Indeed! How condescending! } 

Suaxspere’s Bintu-pLace —So great is the curiosity excited by 
the sale of this relic of the immortal bard, that the catalogues are 
already selling at half-a-crown each. 

Nor Bap For a Yanxee.—An American countryman, fresh 
from the magnificent woods and rough clearings, was one day 
visiting the owner of a beautiful scat in the Brook-line, and 
walking with him through a little grove, out of which all the 
underbrush had been cleared, paths had been nicely cut and 
gravelled, and the rocks covered with woodbine, sudden y stopped, 
and, admiring the beauty of the scene, lifed up his hands and 
exclaimed, “ This is Nature with her hair combed.” 

Lorp Lanspowne has appointed a son of Mr. Severn, the 
painter, to a situation in the Council Office. 

Tom Tuums is building a handsome palace in America. When 
it is completed, never will an edifice have been raised upon so 
small a foundation !— Punch. 

Prince Aubert has intimated his intention to contribute £250 
to the fund for the purchase of Shakspere’s house, an assnrance of 
the strong interest felt by his Royal pore in the preservation, 
as national property, of a dwelling connected with the greatest 
name in English literature. © 

Mo te. PLunxett.—A new divertissement, ecmposed est 
for this charming danseuse by the clever Signor Casati, of Milan, 
will be produced at the Royal Italian Opera, to-night, under the 
title of La Nayade. 
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Daury Lang Tueatre—Among the engagements made by 
M. Jullien are Madame Viardot Garcia, Miss Birch, Miss Dolby, 
we hope this is true), Herr Pischek, Herr Staudigl, Mr. Reeves, 

r. Whitworth Jones, Mr. Clement White, &c., &c. 

Mr. Frencu Frowers.—We understand that Madame Spohr, 
wife of the celebrated composer, has undertaken to translate this 
gentleman’s ‘‘ Essay upon Fugue,” into German. 

Otympic Turatre.—It is reported that the old company of 
Drury Lane Theatre, discarded by the present Lessee, will take 
refuge at this theatre and perform English operas during the winter. 

Meverseer.— We learn from Berlin, by 4 letter of the 6th, that 
M. Meyerbeer, not having recovered his health at Frauzembrunnen, 

has gone to Marienbad, with the intention of proceeding to the 
waters of Gastein, in the circle of Salzburg, within the Austrian 
states. He is not expected to return to Berlin before the end of 
November.—Morning Herald. 

Txt Brsuor or Norwicu has offered rooms in his palace to 
Jenny Lind. The Standard is in great alarm at this new instance 
of horrid liberalism. “It is very right, very proper that jackdaws 
should build in the church ; they have vested interests there,” says 
the Standard ; “ but farewell to the primitive purity of the Estab- 
lishment, when it gives a roosting-place to nightingales !"— Punch. 





{TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Analysis of Her Majesty’s Theatre, the Royal Italian Opera, the Amateur 
Society, and the’ Musical Union, will appear in our next number, of 
which two thousand ex!ra copies will be printed, to answer the demand 
likey to arise from the unusual interest and variety of its contents 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Warren’s 20 Guinea Cottage Piano-Fortes 





ARE NOW SELLING AT THE 


Manufactory, 71, Leadenhall Street 


(Removed from 1 and 2, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate Street.) 


These Instruments are well mannfactured of the best seasoned wood, FINE 
FULL TONE AND GOOD TOUCH. A two years warranty given with each instru- 
ment. ESTABLISHED TWENTY-ONE YEARS, The only house in London 
where a good sound instrument can be obtained at the above low price, (for cash 
only). SMALL PROFIT AND QUICK RETURNS! 


JOHN WARREN, 71, Leadenhall St., opposite Aldgate Pump, 


MUSIC, 


WANTED, by a YOUNG MAN from the ROYAL ACADEMY, a SITUATION 


as 
‘ ASSISTANT TO AN ORGANIST, 





SHAKSPEARE’S BIRTH-PLACE, 


AT STRATFORD-UPON-AVON. 





The House in which Shakspeare was born is announced for Sale by Public 
Auction ‘on the 16th of September next. A Committee has been formed at 
Stratford-upon-Avon for the purpose of obtaining Donations to enable them to 
purchase and save from further decay and desecration the walls which sheltered 
the cradle of. William Shaks 2 Their intentions are set forth in:an Address 
which has already been. publishe din several of the leading newspapers, and which 
is in progress of extensive distribution. ‘ : 

His Royal Highness-the Prince AJbert has been graciously pleased to honour 
the Committee with -his wepotel patronage,-and bas further evinced the warm 
interest which His Royal Highness takes in this National Object, by a Donation 


of 2501. 

The Committee have also the satisfaction to state that the following Noblemen 
and Gentlemen, connected with Warwickshire:by property or otherwise, have 
been pleased to honour the design with their patronage. 

In the event of the property are. purchased, the Chief Commissioner of Woods 
and Forests has signified that that department of Government “would willingly 
take:charge of Shakspeare’s House, as a just object of national care.” 

*A List of the Strattord:Committee is subjoined, and also of Bankers, to whom 
Donations may be paid. A List of the Donations will be published hereafter and 
preserved at the Birth-place. ’ 

It must be obvious that from the near approach of the Sale, an early announce- 
ment of Subscriptions is indispensable to enable the Committee to carry out 


intentions, 
PATRON. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE ALBERT. 
PRESIDENT. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE KARL DELAWARR, 
High Steward of Stratford-upon-Avon. ° 
VICE PRESIDENTS. 
The Earl of Meters See Lieutenant ; The Lord Brooke, M.P. 


of the County of Warwick, The Hon. C. B. Serer. 
The Right Hon. the Earl of Denbigh, be: Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., 


The Right Hon. the Earl Howe, »P. 
The Right Hon. the Earl Amherst, Sir Robert Throckmorton, Bart. 
The Viscount Villiers, Sir Gray eg tae Bart. 

Right Hon. the Viscount Lifford, | Sir Charles Douglas, M.P. 


The 
The Right Hon. the Lord Redesdale, E. J. Shirley, .y M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Lord Leigh, W. Collins, Ynq., M.P. 
The Right Hon. the Viscount Morrgtu and The Right Hon: the Lord Eizs- 
MERE have consented to act as President and Vice-President. of the London 
Committee. The names of other Noblemen and Gentlemen from whom answers 
have not yet been rceeived, will be published in a few days. . eae LP 
SrratrorD CoMMITTEE.—Thomas Thompson, +» M.D., Chairman; The 
Mayor of Stratford-upon-Avon; Mr. Adams; Mr. Atkinson; Rev, W. Barrett, 
MAS; Rev. J. Clayton, M.A., Vicar of Stratford-u in-Avon ; Mr. Flower; &. D. 
Ford, Esq.; E. Getley, Esq.; Mr. ony W. J. Harding, Ksq. ; Ri.H. Hobbs, 
Esq.; Chandos Wren Hoskyns, Esq.; W. O. Hunt, Esq.; W. ©. Lucy. 8 
Rev. T. RK. Medwin, M.A.; D. Rice, Esq.; T. Umbers, Esq.; Mr. F. Ward; 
J. Webb, Esq.; R. B. Wheler, Esq. ; 
Honorary Secretary—Charles Holt Bracebridge, Esq. 
Treasurer—W. Sheldon, Esq.. Mayor of the Borough of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
Secretary—Mr. E, Ashwin, Treasurer of the Borough of Stratford-upon-Avon. 
The following London Bankers have kindly consented to receive Subscriptions: 


Messrs. Glynn and Co., 67, Lombard Street; Jones, Lioyd, and Co., 43, ers 
; 


Herries and Co,, 16, St. James Street ;, Drummonds and Co., 49, ing: 
Coutts and Co., 50, Strand; Smith, and Co.,.King William Street. $ 
scriptions may also be paid thro’ Co., to the accoun 
the Treasurer of the Committee, at t é 


Committee Room, Stratford-upori-Avon, August 2, 1847. 








10s. per doz. largest bottle 
78. xy. Smal Pie 


exclusive of carriage from 
‘ London. 


““THE STANDARD OF COGNAC,” 


WHICH IS THE BEST FOREIGN BRANDY. 


Brown 4s. 6d. per bottle. 
Pale 5s. ditto. 


3s. per bottte. 





TEACHER OF THE PIANO-FORTE. 


The Advertiser being chiefly desirous of employment, he would be satisfied with 

modetate Salary, if in London, or if in the Country, with Board and Lodgi ing, 
ee? ome would be happy to make himself generally useful: in 
ee ee Apply te 

A. Beare, of Mr, GoopFELLow, Organist, Wincanton, Somerset. « 


r 


teration, can, be 
prices above mentioned, or at 


THE PATENT BRANDY AND THE GENUINE SELTZERS WATE 
protected by the Patent Metallic Capsule; the only sure and se}f-evident 
st be obtained throughout the kingdom at the respective 


7, Smithfield Bars, and 96, St. John’s Street, London, 
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On TUESDAY NEXT, August 17th, 


Will be revived Mozart’s celebrated Opera, entitled, 
LE NOZZE DI FIGARO. 


Susanna - - - Madile. JENNY LIND, 
Countess - - - Made. CASTELLAN, 
Cherubino . - Made. SOLARI, 


Marcellina . 
Count Almaviva 


Madlle. FAGIANI, 
Sig. COLETTI, 


Figaro - - Herr STAUDIGL, 
Antonio - - - - Sig. SOLARI, 
Basilio - - + «= sig. GUIDI, 


Don Curzio Sig. DAI PIORI,—and 

Doctor Eartolo Sig. LABLACHE. 
To conclude with various Entertainments in the BALLET PEPARTMENT, 
in which Mdlle. Taciion1, Mdlle. Rosati, and Mdile. Cerro, M. St. Leon, 
and M. Perrot will appear. 

*,* Pit Tickets may be obtained as usual at the Box-office of the Theatre, price 

10s. 6d. each Applications for Boxes, Pit Stalls, and Tickets to be made at the 
Box. office, at the Theatre, ' 


NEW AND SELECT MUSIC, 


PUBLISHED ONLY BY 


B. WILLIAMS, 30, (Fountain Court,) Cheapside, & 170, Gt. Dover Road. 


N. J. SPORLE’S LAST NEW SONG, 


“COUNTRY LIFE; : 

Is the best song vet written by that talented composer, and sung by him and 
also by the most eminent female vocalists with unanimous encores. The Poetry 
by H. Lovell. 

“JENNY LIND’S DREAM,” 

The Words by Reginald Moreton, the Music je (that justly rising composer) 
J.J. Haite. The peculiar circumstances under which these words were written 
cannot fail exciting interest, and it is one of the most beautitul melodies ever 
produced, and lies in such a moderate compass for the voice that any singer can 
flieme V3 with ease, The accompaniments are easy, but arranged with much 
judgment. 


THE CYCLOPADIA OF MUSIC, 


Price Threepence per Sheet, the full music size, printed from engraved plates, 
and warranted correct; embracing already upwards of 1000 Sheets various, and 
new works are continually being added. Catalogues forwarded on receipt of a 


postage stamp. 
VIOLIN MUSIC, 

Thirty-two of the most celebrated Overtures as Solos for the Violin,,each 6d. ; 
as Duets for two violins, each Is. ; fifteen Overtures as Trios for two violins an 
Violoncello, each 18. 6d.; forwarded, postage free, on receipt of one postage 
stamp extra for every 6d. publishing price. . 


~ WILLIAMS’ SCRAP BOOK FOR FLUTE OR VIOLIN, 
In Nos, at 6d. each, each number containing from 12 to 36 Airs. In this work, 
ae be had “ Jullien’s Polka, “ Jullien’s Cellarius,’’ Airs from ‘‘ The Bohemian 
Girl,” “ Daughter of St. Mark,”’ “ Ethiopian Melodies,” &c. &c. Any No. for- 
warded postage free on receipt of two stamps extra beyond the publishing price. 











VERDI’S | MASNADIERI. 


The following Vocal Pieces from the above new Opera are now ready :— 
“ Lo squardo avea degl’angeli,” sung by Madlle. Jenny Linp. 
“ O mio castel. patern0,”? .s...eee0+ eee Signor GaRDON|, 
itto. 


* Pi ladroni attorniatto” ....... bopanee 
* Carlo vive”’ (Scena ed Aria)...,...... Madlle, Jenny Linn, 
Qual mari, qual terra’ (Duetto)...... { Madile. JENNY LIND. 


Signor Gaxpon1. 
“ Carlo io muojo” (Duettino), ........ {Senne pen neees? 
Kuhe’s Fantasia on favourite subjects, 3s, 
Glover’s Morceaux de |’Opera, 3s. 
The whole of the Vocal Music will be ready in a few days; also Pianoforte 
Arrangements by CALLCoTT, BENEDICT, HotmEs, &c. 


ADDISON and HODSON, 210, Regent Street. 


PIANOFORTES, 
At KENNAY & CO.’s, 15, Berner’s Street, Oxrorp St. 


Every Gencriotion of Piccolo, Cottage, and Cabinet Pianofortes, of the best 
materials and the lowest prices. Established upwards of 40 years. : 
4 = of Second-hand Instruments always on sale. Instruments taken in 


KENNAY & Co., 15, Berner’s Street, Oxford Street. 





OPERA, 


VENT AD oth CARDEN. 
LAST NIGHT BUT TWO. 

The Nobility, Gentry, and Subscribers are respectfully informed that 

On TUESDAY NEXT, AUGUST 17th, 


Will Ke repeated ROSSINI’S celebrated Opera, : 


LA DONNA DEL LAGO, 


Being the last production of the season, and will embrace the entire strength 
. ; the Coeppany, with an EXTRA BAND and CHORUS,) 


ITALIAN 
co 


STi hts 





of 


Ellen, - °- - « + + Madame GRISI, 

MalcolmGreme,- - - - Madllé. ALBONI, 
Albina, - - - + - - £=Madile. BELLINI, 
Jamesthe Fifth, - - - - Signor MARIO, — 
Rhoderick Dhu, - - - - Signor BETTINI, 
Douglas ofAngus, - - - Signor MARINI, 


*» The principal Bards by 
Signori LAVIA, TULLI, PIACENTINI, LEY, POLONINI, 
TAGLIAPICO, and ROVERE. 
Conductor, . =M. COSTA. 
To be followed by the New Divertissement, in Two Tableaux, entitled 


LA NAYADE. 
Composed by Signor Casati. ~ The Music by BELurni. 
In which Madile. PLunKetr will appear, supported by Madile. Bertin, 
Madlle. De MELISsE, Madlle. DeLEcHAUX, M. GonrTIE, &c. : 
To conclude with a selection from the popular Ballet of 


LA ROSIERA, 
In which Madille. Fvoco (with all the principal Artistes) will appear, and a 
numerous Corps de Ballet. 
*,* Tickets, Stalls, and Boxes, to be obtained at the Box Office, in the Theatre, 
Street, and at Messrs. Cramer, Beale, and Co.’s 201, it Street. 
The ‘doors will be opened at Eight, and the performances commence at 
half past Eight o’clock. 


JENNY LIND’S SWEDISH MELODIES. 








for ad 
This elegant work also contains No. 145 and 146, “ My Normandy,” sung. 
= $n prey tahosing 


“‘ Erl King,”’ “‘ Standard Bearer,” “ My Heart’s on the Rhine,” Henry Bussell’s 

Songs, and the Ethiopian Melodies. All the back numbers are in it; lists 

_— London: Office, 200, High Holborn; and W. Srranee, 21, Paternoster 
iW. Be i 





THE CONCERTINA, 
NEW BOND tea FE y 
JOSEPH SCATES, 


Manufacturer and Teacher of the Concertina, begs ‘to inform the Nobility and 
Gentry that he has REMOVED from Frith Street to 32, New: Band Street, where 


82, 





he continues to supply this charming and fashionable i swith every recent 
improvement, at from £5 to #15 each. Publisher of Giuiio | di’s “* Rupi- 
MENTS,” and Edition, and his other Works. Nie, 





The Atrapilatory, or Liquid Hair Dye; 
The only Dye that really answers for all colours, and ‘does not require 


re-doing, but as the Hair grows, as it never fades or acquires that unnatural 
red or pufple tint common to all other dyes. BOTANIC WATER AND 
BEAR’S GREASE.—When the Hair is becoming thin and Yalling off, the 
only effectual remedy, besides shaving the head, isthe use of the two above- 
named articles, applied alternately—the Botanic Water to cleanse the roots 
from scurf, and as a stimulant, and the Bear’s. Grease asa nourisher. The 
NEW TOOTH-PICK BRUSH, thoroughly ‘cleansing between the. Teeth, 
when used up and down, and’ polishing the surface when — 
The hair warranted never to come out. The UNION AND ‘TRIPLE 
HAIR BRUSHES. The Double ANTI-PRESSURE NATL BRUSH. 
The Medium SHAVING BRUSH. The Railway STROP and POWDER. 
The above new and elegant articles, in addition to a very extensive assort- 
ment of beautiful PERFUMES ‘are the’ sole MANUFACTURES and 
INVENTION of Messrs. ROSS and SONS, 119, and 120, d ‘ 


London. — ; 
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Waiestern 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
8, PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, 


PROPOSALS are entertained by this Society for every variety of ASSURANCE 
or ANNUITY. contingent on one, two, or three lives. Policies of Assurance are 
granted from £50 up te £5,000. The Payments of Premiums may be made 
Annually, Half-year'y Quarterly, or Monthly, or may be compounded for by one 
sing:e yment, Commonly called the single premium, Or they may be made on 
descen Or ascending scales. ; 

MILITARY and NAVAL MEN (not.in actual War service), are Assured at the 
ordinary rates. } eye ‘ : 

ENDOWMENTS for CHILDREN on their attaining the age of 14 or 21, and 
PROVISIONS for OLD AGE (by which a oy secures a sum payable to 
himself on ery the age of 6) or 65,.or to his,family, in case of Ra 
death), are granted by this Society, on A PLAN presenting several ADVANTAGES 
not offered by other Societies. sheiiicsies " 

PARTIES desirous of providing for.the RENEWAL FINE in their LEASES, 
can do so With facility in this Society. 7 

TEMPORARY LICIES of: Assdranées ate granted to Borrowers in 
BUILDING SOCIETIES, on Rates, offering peculiar advantages to the Families 
of the Borrowers. and Security against the heavy loss their deaths would occasion. 

Prospectuses and further information cah be obtained, free of expense, from 
the Actuary, 3, Parliament-street, London, or from any of the Society’s Agents 


in the Country. ‘ d 
A. SCRATCHLEY, Actuary and Secretary. 





Professional Life .Assurance Company, , 


connecting the Clerical, Legal, ge Naval, and Medical Professions; and 
holding out advantages to the Public riot hitherto offered’ by any similar Institution. 
— Incorporated.—Capital 250,000. --Established upon the mixed, mutual, and 
proprietary: principle.—Rates essentially: moderate.—Every description of policy 
granted. immediate, survivurship, and deferred anouities; and endowments-to 
widows, children and others.—Every policy loxcont Only in ‘cases of personation,) 
indisputable.—The assured permitted to go tfand reside in Canada, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswitk, Australasia, Maderia, Cape of Good Hope, and ce Edward’s 
Island, without any additional premium.—Medical men remunerated for their 
reports.—Loans granted on real or nal security.—One tenth of the entire 
profits appropriated for the relief of the assured while living, and of his widow 
and 0} ns,. Annuities granted in. the evént of blindness, insanity, paralysis, 
accidents, and any ofher bedily or mental affliction disab}ing the ies.— Persons 
of every class and degree admitted to all the advantages of the. corporation,— 
Rates for assuring #100 at the age of 25; 35; 45; and 55, respectively: namely— 
#1 14s. 6d.; £2 5s. 6d.; £38 4s. -3d.; and #4 18s. 6d.—Pros, with fall 
details may be had at the ()ftice.—A pplications requested from parties desirous of 
becoming Agents.—Offices, 76, Cheapside, London. 
Eowarp Bayuis, Actuary and Secretary. 


M, C. BLASIS, - 
Notes upon Dancing,—Historical and Practical 


BY c. BLASIS, 

Ballet Master of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden; Finishing Master 
of ‘the Imperial Academy of Dancing at Milan; and Author of several Works 
upon Theatrical Art; published in Italy, France, and England. 

M. C. BLASIS, 1, Tavistock Row, Covent Garden. 


THE PATENT HARMONIUM.—CAUTION, 














GEO. LUFF and SON having discovered that several inferior imitations of 
their beautifal Instrument, THE PATENT HARMONIUM, have been sold 
under the same name, in London, Liverpool, and other places, caution Purchasers 
either to visit their establishment, or to write for their illustrated Bresportes, and 
the name of their Country Agent;’ this will ensure the possession of a genuine 
Patent Harmoninm. 


GEO. LUPF AND SON, 
rers. of. Patent Preece, in cvery variety pe style and ition, pin 
ptepared for extreme climates. e lists 
osed in Book or Music-sellers 


in 
Street, Bloomsbury. 


Manu 
ranted to 


well in tune, an 
encl 


b or parcels to order. 
Geo. Lury and Son, 103, Great Russell nai 





NEW MUSICAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


MESSRS. JULLIEN & CO, 
Ropal Musical Conserbatorp, 
214, REGENT STREET. 





TROIS. ETUDES CARACTERISTIQUES, 


En forme de Caprices pour Violon Solo, avec Accompagnement de Piano, 
composées et dediées 4 Son ALTESSE ROYALE MONSEIGNEUR LE Duc DE 
CAMBRIDGE, par : 

P. SAINTON, Professeur a l’Academie Royale de Musique. 
Price 8s., or singly, Nos. I. and IL, 3s.; No. III., 4s. 


° 





A TREATISE 


ART OF SINGING. 


Givitig Rules, Exercises, and Examples adapted to every species of Voice, 
d Accompanied by 
Specimens of tre most Eminent Masters of the Ancient and 
Modern Schools. 
Dedicated to Rossint, by rm otg 
*@, DUPREZ, Member of the Conservatoire Royale. 
Part the First, price 8s. . 


THE MODERN TUTOR 


—— 





“y 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FCRTE, 


Commencing with the 


FIRST RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC, 
And gradually proceeding through a Progressive Course of Study up to the 
MOST REFINED STYLE OF MODERN PIANO-FORTB: 
PLAYING, 
Tilustrated with numerous Examples and Exercises 
On all the various Fingerings adopted by the most eminent Masters of the 
- Modern School ; 
Interspersed with Morceaux from the Works of 
Spohr, Beethoven, Mozart, ‘Rossini, Bellini, Roch-Albert, 
. Halevy, &c. . 
i : ALSO 
RULES FOR THE FORMATION OF THE HAND 
With Selections from the Piano-forte Compositions of 
' -* Hers, ‘Dobler, Thalberg, &c., 
Composed, Arranged, and. Fingered by THOMAS BAKER, from 
Hex Masesty’s THEATRE and the Royat Acapemy or Music. 
Price complete, 15s.; or in two parts, 88. each. 


:- Psintedvand Published, for the Proprietors, at the ‘Nassau Steam Press,” 
WILiiaM Spencer Jounson, 60, St. Martin’s Lane, in the parish of St. 
’s in the Fields, in the County of nao where all communiéations 
post 0 
r 5. 





for the Editor are to be addressed had of G. Purkess, Dear’ 
a iy ;and all Booksellers, 
’ 


Agent, ier ; “t 3 Kugust 14, 1047. 











